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Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
passes Senate committee 


Both House and Senate 
turn down across-the- 
board rent increases 


United Nations arranges 
for study of international 
housing, town planning 
problems pag 


The Netherlands begins 
job of making up $1 bil- 
lion building arrears 


Dade 


George Duggar evaluates 
proposals for encouraging 
rental housing through 
changes in corporate taxes 


= 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA... William Howard Day Homes 
€ grounds surrounding these 224 homes are said to be almost 100 
er cent resident maintained ...and, as the Authority's director says, 
he grass and shubbery do not have to take a back seat to any project 
milarly located.” (See ‘Letter to Editors,” page 117.) 


Bureau of Census starts 
sample surveys of popula- 
tion, labor, housing 
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says a Norwegian official, now on a housing tour in this country . .. “Ah, 
ul you could only get your people together ee you could only correlate 
your research and your practical information . . . how much could be done.” 


And that just about tells the story of this country’s housing problem. Never 
has the lack of “correlation” been more glaring than now. The whole house- 
building industry is at this moment a battleground of opposing interests. The 
contractors are crying out against building labor. Labor is crying out against 
the uncertain future that lies ahead. The mortgage bankers are crying out 
against both labor and contractors—and the materials producers and realtors 

-in criticism of high costs. The realtors are crying out at the mortgage bankers 
for turning conservative in the face of high costs. The housebuilders are cry- 
ing out against the government for attempting to direct building materials 
into the sector of the housing market where the greatest need exists. Apart- 
ment owners cry out against the “communists” who advocate continued rent 
control. Consumer groups cry out against the “capitalists” who ignore rising 
costs of living. Large-scale investors cry out against low interest rates and 
long-term loans advocated to encourage home ownership. 


Newspaper editorials cry out against first one “offender” and then another- 
rapes : 
and, finally, all of them put together. Congressmen cry out against housing 
“bureaucrats.” The veterans and the general public cry out blindly against 
. . « . I 5 Pr e ~ 
whatever it is that has put their postwar housing dreams so badly out of focus. 


And so it goes . . . with the greatest hue and cry of all raised in criticism 
of public housing. The whole bedlam of voices is finding an audience these 
days in Washington, as argument rises and falls on rent control, on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Housing Expediter’s program should continue, 
or whether or not the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill should pass. 

In the meantime, houses go up . . . but they cost too much; are not located 
to best serve the community's needs; do not take advantage of all we know 
about family requirements, efficient construction methods, improved housing 
equipment, new patterns of housing design. 

Is it any wonder that our Norwegian observer sighs, shakes his head, and 
murmurs ... “Ah, if you could only get your people together 

The wonder is that we of this country should find it so difficult to face up 
to the simple truth that our Norwegian visitor has come upon so quickly: how 
much could be accomplished through a little intelligent cooperation. For years 
an effort has been made to at least initiate a coordinated national housing policy 
under a permanent national housing agency. We seem to be just about as far 
away from that goal now as we were back in 1931 when President Hoover 
called his housing conference to probe the cause of the housebuilding “bust.” 
But the day can really not be too far off when the leaders of all the above con- 
flicting interests should be able to get together to agree on “how much could 
be done” and to devise the techniques for doing it. 
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Reorganized Offices of Housing Expediter 
and NHA Administrator 
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In accordance with Executive Order 9820, issued January 
11, 1947, there has been a separation of the functions, 
duties, and personnel of the Office of the Housing Expediter 
from those of the Office of the Administrator of the Na 
tional Housing Agency (see January 1947 JourNaL, pages 
10-11). Main function of the Expediter’s office is to admin 
ister the veterans emergency housing program under the 
Patman Act. NHA—through its three constituent agencies 
—is responsible for carrying on federal nonfarm housing 
activities and for managing and disposing of war housing. 
In addition, it administers certain portions of the veterans 
emergency housing program delegated to it by the Hous 
ing Expediter. 


The above chart shows the new organization of the Office 
of the Administrator, as announced early in March. An 
organization chart for the newly constituted Office of the 
Housing Expediter appears on the reverse of this page. 
Since the chart of the Expediter’s office is self-explanatory, 
no descriptive text accompanies it. 

The new Office of the Administrator of NHA includes a 
first assistant administrator, six administrative units, and 
two consultative bodies—the Commissioners’ Council, which 
confers on all major policy and program matters of general 
concern to NHA—and the Coordinating Council, which 
includes representation of all government agencies with an 
active interest in housing matters and is designed to provide 
a unified approach to common problems and to prevent 
overlapping of functions. 
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Functions of the six administrative units in the Office of 
the Administrator are as follows: 

Office of the General Counsel—handles legal matters. 

Office of Administration—responsible for general man 
agement of the Agency, including organization, finances, 
and personnel. 

Office of Housing Economics—deals with economics of 
the housing industry, including problems of housing supply 
and demand, production, costs, prices, and values; role of 
housing in the construction industry and in the national 
economy; availability of credit for housing; improvement 
of statistical and economic data for use of government, 
industry, and the general public. 

Office of Urban Redevelopment—responsible for activities 
relating to the part played by housing in the growth and 
development of cities; influence of suburban growth; local 
government organization and practices and related factors 
on housing; causes of blight and methods of eliminating 
or preventing it; community problems associated with hous 
ing, such as provisions of public service facilities. 

Technical Office—responsible for activities relating to 
the engineering and architectural phases of housing, in- 
cluding design, production, construction, and maintenance; 
improvement of codes and technical standards; and _ re- 
search leading to production of sound structures at lower 
costs through application of technical improvements, sim- 
plified practices, and new and improved materials. 

Information Service—handles public relations activities 
of the Agency. 
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Washington Takes Housing Action— 


Senate Committee approves S. 866; 

Senate-House Committees pass “hold-the-line” rent control bills; 

More money for temporary housing in prospect; 

Report on Congressional investigation of FPHA goes to House 
Appropriations Committee 


TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER BILL In the 


meantime the House Banking ommended that, the | 

PASSED BY SENATE COMMITTEE; and Currency Committee has said agreed with him on this px 
IGNORED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE nothing about scheduling hearings on pre n ght be dit 

By the narrow squeeze of one vote H. R. 2523. companion bill to S. 86¢ endangering the 

and that one vote cast with hesita introduced by R ' resentative Javits last separation fot t 
tion by Senator Flanders—the Senate month. According tw recent aatement private housing [he gay 
Committee on Banking and Currency by Chairman W. lcott. RFC matters imple. ght be red d tre } cI 
on April 23 approved the Taft-Ellender will have to be disposed of before t ent to. sav. 10 pe Or it g 
Wagner National Housing Commis Committee can consider ce reher e kept at er t but be 
sion Bill (S. 866) by a seven-to-six vote ousin slat ind tha eTW the q t il a 
and reported It to the Senate floor tak tg - < ong t The ¢ “ t orit r ts a , 

Just when the bill will be considered tee has also been eting on Title \ hu rivate housing 
by the full Senate has not yet been appropriations and of ie ontré Ovisit , vhe , 
announced. The close Committee vote. rent control bills: see below.) within the gap wo ‘ 


Washington observers feel, reflects the . c ' } t 
i ol NAHO Testifies Bet Stepney —- , 5 
strong opposition to the bill that is low! ess 


crystallizing in the Senate primarily 





1: Peat | n ; page ony suo! 
cirected against its public nousing pro 1 ! 
Tl 1 - ; Senate Cx ttee Was or the ( . Hous g Xe , 
visions. There is little expectation that , an S 966 with earlier hy ‘ 
aT . part, limited the differences betwee! ’ ' & “5S 
the bill will pass the Senate with the r ge iets ante toe a feder 
; the new bill and S. 1592, the Wagner catec DY ‘ —e Se 
samé ease with which the Wagner - oye :, : the Central Housing Cx tres 
' __- 1] ' Ellender-Tatt General Housing B i on mage 
Ellender-Taft bill went through a vear ec , Division of Defer H ( 
it passed the Senate last year. Speaku -_ . od , 


ago. bone NAHO. Executive Director Cx - rdination. He suggested that the ‘ 


The line-up on the Committee vote 








oar man Woodbury presented a statement thee ent 
Was as OHOWS: Committee o1 Mar } 0. two organizations pertir ’ i ] y 
For the bill—Chairman Tobey and said that passage of the vhether the proposed National H 
Senators Flanders, Fulbright, Mavbank. would “be a real milestone in housing ng Commission ts t est 
Sparkman, Taylor, and Wagner. progress in this country Mr. Wood trative device for its purpos It se 
Against the bill—Senators Bricker, bury made three suggestions for s irrange Kept 
Buck, Cain, Capehart, McCarthy, and proving t bill, two of the ncor L be e the positior t Na 
Robertsor porating provisions of S. 1592, as ft Housing Administrator v = oe = 
There have been a number of lows: what more tenable if he were a 
changes among Committee personnel 1. S. 1592 provided tor  tedera lelegate | 
since the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill re financial aid on a 50-50 matching basis roan redevelopment \ithoug 
ceived unanimous Committee approval to local ofhcial bodies to encourag Housing Administrator under 5. 
last year. Among the current Com local market analyses and surveys ot as a coordinating, rather tha es 
mittee members who were also in the. need. Provision for such aid does not ng, function, he may Not celegal 
previous Committee are Senators Buck, appear in S. 866. “I would suggest irban redevelopment job. P 
Fulbright, Taylor, Tobey, and Wagner. that the Committee might consider iciegate Was permitted er DS. 197 
During the final Committee session putting it back for a limited period ot Uther supporting — testum« 
on the bill, Senator Taylor moved to time,” Mr. Woodbury stated I sented during t Hirst tw 
add the Tavlor Douglas bill as an amount would be small as housing hg Senate Committee hearings Was g 
amendment but he was ruled out ot ures gt t could beneht the whole ry igs Of federal housing ag 
order. (The Tavlor Douglas bill would range of local housing agencies and Senators Taft, Ellender, and P 
authorize tederal loans and _ subsidies enterprise; the results would also be American Veterans Ci ut 
tor local housing authorities to build of real value to tederal housing agen Veterans of Foreign Wars 2 
moderate-rental veterans housing—see cies in their programs and to the Cc ryanizations 1DOr ni NPH! 
February JourNaL, page 37.) gress itself in determining nationa ind U. S. Conter Ma 
Formal hearings on S. 866 closed on housing policy.” Opposition 
March 28: were reopened April 9, ?. Both S. 1592 and S. 866 provide Opponents of th ) g 
when the Committee met in closed tor a 20 per cent gap between the upper three days in wl ute 
executive session to hear further testi rent limits in public housing and th Among the rganizatior ying 
mony trom Senator Taft, FPHA Chiet lowest rent in a locality at which a were the National Associatior R 
Economist Warren J. Vinton, Joseph substantial supply of new or second Estate Boards, National Associati 
Deckman of the National Home and hand decent housing is available. Mr Hon Builders, Chamber ( 
Property Owners Foundation, and Woodbury thought that this provisios rece, and represe ; y 
Rufus Lusk of the National Associa might be considered unnecessarily se oa eagues, apa 
tion ot Home Builders vere under present conditions and rec wners ortgag L « 
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yWwners, insurance companies, and vari- 
ous trade associations. Most of this 
opposition followed the by now well 
established pattern of such opposition, 
with public housing getting the lion’s 
share of attention. Typical of the ap- 
proach was that ot the National Home 
and Property Foundation: 
“Public housing is the keystone to state 
socialism.” 


Owners 


HOUSE, SENATE COMMITTEES TURN 
DOWN ACROSS-THE-BOARD RENT RISE 


The Banking and Currency Commit 
tees of both the Senate and the House 
have turned down proposals to allow 
any across-the-board rent increases. The 
Senate Committee acted on April 3 
and the House Committee action came 
on April 24, after over a month of 
deliberation that included public hear 
ings, Easter vacation trips home by 
Committee members, and consultation 
with key Republican leaders. 

The Senate bill is S. 1017, a new 
version of the Buck bill (see March 
JOURNAL, page 67), introduced by Sena 
tors Buck, Cain, and Fulbright. It 
alls for continued rent control through 
sebruary 29, 1948; places enforcement 
ut the Office of the Housing Expediter; 
uecontrols new housing and housing 
1enting for more than $225 per month; 
ud authorizes local advisory boards 
w make recommendations on specific 
increases. Further, the bill provides tor 
no federal controls.in areas where state 
rent controls may be set up. 

In contrast, the House bill, which 
had been introduced by Representative 
Wolcott, is part of a larger program 
that would abolish the Office of the 
Housing Expediter and repeal most 
of the provisions of the Patman Act, 
with the exception of the extension ot 
Title VI 
March 
It would transfer the rent control pro 


mortgage insurance. (See 


JouRNAL, pages 39 and 68.) 


gram to some permanent agency ot the 
government (not yet designated), with 
enforcement to be turned over to local 
courts, and would continue controls at 
least through December 31, 1947. It, 
at that time, the President should de 
cide that controls should be extended, 
he would be authorized to keep them 
three more months, through March 31, 
1948, without congressional action. 

An idea that has been pushed by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards tor the past year or so also 
found its way, with some modifications, 
into the House bill. Proposed by Repre 
sentative Fletcher of Calitornia, it 
would permit landlords and tenants 
voluntarily to enter into leases now, 
providing for 15 per cent rent increases 
now—effective beyond December 31, 


1948. 


96 


A similar proposal was made in 


a new bill by Senator Hawkes of New 
Jersey. The Haw kes bill would enable 
landlords and tenants to make their 
own arrangements on rent increases— 
either a flat 10 per cent increase (to 
be controlled through February 1948) 
or a 15 per cent increase On a lease 
effective through December 1948. 


TITLE V FUNDS FOR COMPLETING 
TEMPORARIES CUT TO $35.5 MILLION 
The House Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 15 reported favor 
ibly Chairman Wolcott's appropriation 
bill for completing veterans temporary 
re-use housing—with an amendment 
reducing the amount from $50 million 


to $35,500,000 further 


1 


proviso that the money could not be 


and with a 


used on housing that is not at least 
10 per cent completed. (The Wolcott 
bill, H. R. 
similar measure introduced earlier by 
Representative Carroll.) 


2780, was substituted for a 


Evidence or a drive to discredit 
FPHA in its handling of the Title V 
program showed up at the Committee 
hearings, the representative of the 
American Legion going so far as to 
suggest that responsibility for the ad 
ministration of the program should be 
fixed, “without power of delegation, in 
the ofthce of the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, which was 
the office Congress originally intended 
to be responsible for this program in 
the first place.” 

Committee hearings also covered the 
question of disposition of permanent 
Lanham 
jority opinion being reported in favor 


Act housing, with the ma 


of cash sales only. No recommenda 
tion was made on this point at the 
time: however, it was understood that 
further hearings would be held on the 
entire disposition question. 

Senate Committee hearings on 
S. 854, the O’Mahoney-Tobey bill for 
the $50 million, began later in the 
month, with no decision announced as 
of the time the JourNAL went to press. 


FPHA APPROPRIATIONS UNDER 
CONSIDERATION IN FACE OF NEWS 
STORIES CHARGING WASTE, FRAUD 
Late this month, the House Com 
mittee on Appropriations is expected 
to act on the FPHA budget 
administrative expenses and for subsi 


dies tor low-rent housing 


both tor 


The indica 
tions were that the action would come 
in the form of heavy paring of the 
agency's funds. 

To obtain factual data on which to 
base recommendations tor future 
FPHA appropriations, the House Com 
mittee last summer authorized an in 
vestigation of the low-rent program 
and operations of the regional offices 


and local authorities. (See Decen 


ot 
ber 1946 JourNaL, page 285.) M 
Robert E. 


Lee, on loan from the Federal Bureau 


under the supervision of 


ot Investigation, the investigation has 
recently been completed and turned 
over to the Committec 

[he tull report of the investigation 


s now being studied by the Sub 


committee on Government Corpora 


tions and, according to one committee 


member, “it is doubtful if it will be 


made public in its present torn 


Untavorable excerpts from the report. 
removed from their original 


ig context, 
were, however, made public this month 
in what appeared to be an unauthor 
ized “leak” to new spaper reporters. 
The New York Sun was the first paper 
to carry the story, carrying charges of 
“waste, fraud, communism, 


ness, etc is in FPHA. 


the story was picked up by press asso 


, ‘ 
drunken 


Subsequently, 


ciations and reprinted in at least three 


other cities—St. Louis. Chattanooga. 


and Phoenix. None of the newspaper 


h per 
articles indicated that there was more 


to the report than what appeared in 


he article. FPHA Commissioner Mver 
declined to comment until he had a 


1 


¢ 


chance to see the full report. 


Some of the charges made by tne 
report, according to the newspaper 
items, were as follows 

Ihe disposition of permanent wat 
housing is a “deliberate failure” and an 
attempt is being made to perpetuate 


FPHA by transterring permanent war 





' , 
housing to mutual ow nership program 


re quiring continued tederal supervision, 








The veterans re-use prog 
“abysmal failure”: delays, cutbacks, 
careless planning, and outrageous ad 
ministrative costs have made a mockery 


of congressional intent. 


Internal administration « 


FPHA 
is lax in the control of travel, communi 
cations, and 
are prevalent that the United Public 
Workers of 


absenteeism; indications 


CIO) received 


America 
preterred and considerate attention 


“} 


Slum clearance features of the 
United States Housing Act have been 
ignored or circumvented; high-income 
tenants are living in low-rent housing: 


} 1] 


arge cash reserves are being withheld 
from the Treasury as a cushion for 
subsidy payments if Congress tails to 


make appropriations. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE CALLS FOR 
CONTINUED CONTROLS, LONG- 
RANGE HOUSING LEGISLATION 
Reporting on housing and construc 
tion hearings held in December 1946, 
the Complaints Subcommittee of the 
Senate Small Business Committee early 
his vear “recommended that the 


th 
Eightieth Congress publicly recognize 


i 
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Henry Kaiser, Fritz Burns Turn Out 20 Factory-Built Houses per Day 


IN PRODUCTION 


Out in California, Kaiser Community Homes has set a pre- 
fabricated housebuilding industry in motion that begins with 
the assembling of great tracts of land suitable for developing 
complete residential communities; carries through to design 
and construction of the houses; and winds up the job by 
arranging all details of financing with the individual home 
owners. The 1947 goal is 10,000 houses. Already three of the 
communities are “all sold out’’—with housing already up and 
occupied by more than one thousand families. 

A combination of variable factors in the assembly of the 
“factory built’ houses is said to avoid the institutionalized 
appearance that most home buyers fear when ‘‘prefabricated 


the emergency needs created by the 
critical housing shortage by attacking 
the problem on four points: 

“|. Enact promptly new measures 
to grant additional authority to the 
apppropriate federal agencies for un 
dertaking emergency action, with defi 
nite time limitations, to spur construc- 
tion of low-cost houses. 

“2. Enact measures designed to re 
move any restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernment, industry, or labor that im- 
pede the national housing program. 

“3. Strengthen current laws to im- 
plement increased construction, recon- 
version and re-use of all types of rental 
housing accommodations. 


“4. Enact long-range housing legis 
lation similar to the provisions of the 
proposed Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill.” 

Hearings were held for four days 
last December, at which time industry 
representatives, key government ofh 
cials, and veterans were invited to 
testify on the general question of re 
moval or relaxation of federal housing 
and construction controls. The Sub 
committee's 33-page report and recom 
mendations to the full Committee are 
dated January 2, 1947 and are now 
available from the United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 

Deferring nonessential construction 
essential nonresidential 
construction to $35 million per week 
should be continued and _ strictly en 
torced, the Subcommittee concluded. 
“No more ill-advised step could have 
been taken by government in that time 
ot emergency [after V-] Day] than the 
litting of WPB Order L-41 on Octo 
ber 15, 1945.” Also, the Subcommittee 
telt that “shortages of critical building 


and limiting 


April, 1947 


materials will 
result of the recent order permitting 


inevitably grow as a 


construction of new houses of 1500 
square feet dimensions , 
Industrialized housing can be an im 
portant factor in solving the shortage, 
the Subcommittee “There 
fore, we recommend that the federal 


indicated. 


government through the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, the National Hous 
ing Agency, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, take immediate 
action, including full financial assist 
ance by 90 per cent guaranteed loans 
if necessary, to spur development and 
production of mass-produced houses, 
without further delay.” 


GUARANTEED MARKETS FOR THREE 
PREFABS; CONCRETE WALL PANEL 
Three new guaranteed market con 
tracts recommended to RFC by Hous 
ing Expediter Creedon this month 
bring to fourteen the number of such 
contracts for pretabricated houses pro 
cessed under the Patman Act. In addi 
tion, a contract for the production ot 
new-type precast concrete wall panels 
was recommended this month—the 
third contract for new-type materials. 
Nearly 7000 additional two-bedroom 
prefabricated houses will be produced 
as a result of the latest series of con 


tracts, as tollows: 


6000 wooden houses to cost $6000 
each, excluding land, by the Pember 
ton Lumber and Millwork Corpora 
tion of Brooklyn, New York. 

750 wood-frame and plywood-panel 
houses, to cost $6030 each, excluding 
land, by the Home Builders Corpora 
tion of Atlanta. 

200 steel-panel houses, to cost $6660 


each, excluding land, by the Metal 





IN USE 


housing” is mentioned. A variety of roof pitches are possible; 
several porch arangements and attached garage locations are 
part of the flexibility pattern; also exterior finish, trim, and 
planting have been 
“‘chassis.“" However, keynote to the successful avoidance of 
monotony is said to be the site planning, whereby the various 
combinations are judiciously spaced out over the area and 
into the contours of the site. Storagewalls, generous closet 
space, and other features designed to capture the housewife's 
eye are included in every model. 

Henry J. Kaiser is chairman of the company’s board; Fritz 
B. Burns is its President. 


planned to alter the standardized 


Homes ( ompany ol Los Angeles 
Enough concrete wall panels to fur 
nish exterior walls for about 1000 one 
amily dwellings will be produced by 
ATF, Inc. of Elizabeth, New 


unde r the recommended materials con 


Jerse \. 


tract. Known as “Fabricon,” the panels 
are & feet by 4 feet by 4 inches and 
onsist of two facing panels of light 
weight concrete reinforced by a_ stec 


trame 


CONSTRUCTION, RENT CONTROLS 
TRANSFERRED TO EXPEDITER 
President Truman on April 23 or 
dered the abolition of OPA and CPA 
eflective June l—with administratior 
of rent controls to be turned over to 
the Office of the Housing Expediter on 
May 4. 


9836, effective 


Earlier, by Executive Order 


April 1, all 


tions and powers of CPA with respect 


ot the func 


to the veterans emergency 
gram had been shifted to the Office of 


And on April 


>; Expediter Creedon took over the com 


nousing pro 
the Housing Expediter 


pliance functions of the program previ 
ously handled by OPA 


Announcing the changes this month, 


Housing Expediter Creedon empha 


sized that all existing controls will r 
nain in full force and effect as long 


Former CPA 


personnel have been transterred to the 


as they are necessary, 


Expediter's Office to administer them 
and, in most cases, applications for 
priorities and allocations assistance and 
tor authorization to build nonresiden 
tial structures will be filed on the same 
torm and handled by the same per 
sonnel as betore. Some 6000 OPA rent 
division employees will also go over t 
the Expediter’s office, to continue en 
forcement of federal rent controls 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Randal! Removed as Authority Chairman 
—Kelly Resigns as Director 


The legal battle that has centered 
about the chairmanship of The Phil- 
adelphia Housing Authority since last 
June has finally been resolved by a 
state Supreme Court decision affirming 
the removal of 
Randall. 

Appointed to a five-year 
1944, Mr 


resign last June to make way for Wil 


Chairman Roland R 
term in 
Randall was requested to 
liam Reinhardt, appointee of the city 
Although Mr. Randall re 
resign, Mr. 


controller. 
Reinhardt was 
nevertheless sworn in as chairman and 


fused to 


the Authority for a time had two chair 
men (see July JournaL, page 145). In 
Pleas Court 


November, the Common 


upheld Mr. Randall's position on the 


ground that he could not be removed 
betore the end of his term. The Su 
preme Court ruling this month re 
versed that earlier decision and, at the 
Authority tollow 


ing the new ruling, Mr. Reinhardt was 


first meeting of the 
unanimously elected chairman 


Basis tor the entire controversy. ac 
cording to newspaper reports, was t 
assure a Republican majority on the 
Authority. Now that Mr. Randall, a 
Democrat, has been replaced by M1 
Reinhardt, there are three Republican 
members and two Democrats. 


In the 


11 


meantime a Dill has pecn 





troduced into the Pennsylvania legisla 


ture to change the system of making 


appointments to the Authority—pro 
viding for two commissioners to be 
appointed by the mayor, and the r 


maining three by the city council 
(Currently, the mavor appoints two 
members, the city controller appoints 
two, and the titth is chosen by th 


first tour.) A companion bill 





set up a similar method ot 
I Philadel 


ippointing 


Va Rede 





members of the 


velopment Authority. (All fhve Rede 
velopment Authority members ar 
chosen now by the mayor.) 

Another action taken at the first 


meeting ot the newly reconstituted 


Housing Authority was to retuse to 
Authority 


Kelly. Mr 


Kelly had submitted his resignation “as 


accept the resignation ot 


Executive Director James B 


a result ot published statements that he 
was to be removed from office” and 
Walter E 
Mayor Bernard 

: 


However, at a later meeting ot the 


replaced by Alessandroni, 


secretary to Samuel. 


commissioners on April 21, at the in- 
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sistence of Mr. Kelly, the resignation 


was again on the agenda and was 
finally 
May | 
sel, George E. Peterson, was then 
Acting Director. Mr. Kelly, 
who has been Director since 1939, plans 
to return to Pittsburgh to re-enter a 


“accepted with regret,” effective 


? 
The Authority's general coun 


named 


firm ot building contractors with whicl 


he had been athliated formerly 


NEW ORLEANS 

City Housing Director Named 
Robert F. Morrow was last 

ippointed city housing director of New 


montn 


Orleans with the principal duties of 


and expediting 
March JourNAL, page 6 
Mayor Morrison, Mr 


will supplement that 
\uthority. 
One ot Mr Morrow’ s first assign 


promoting new hous 


Ing. (Sec > 
According to 
Morrow's work 


ot the | {ousing 


ments will be to supervise the con 
Todd 


veterans housing 


buildings at Robert 


mercial 
Homes—a 600-family 
development converted by the city from 
Army camp on the out 
New Orleans 


an abandoned 


skirts ot 


TOLEDO 
Housing Board Created 
Creation of a nine-man 


B j formu lar j 
ard to ormulate ind 


Housing 
expedite il 


immediate gram tor house construc 





tion was this month approved by the 
Toledo city council as part of a fh 

vear plan to deal with the city’s hous 
ing problems. The Board will be com 


posed of two representatives each of 
mE : , 
yuilding contractors, materials dealers. 


abor, and the public, with one govern 


ment representative, preferaDly a city 


councilman. In addition to its general 


function ot coordinating all building 
activity in Toledo toward the solutior 
housing prob 


of the citys long-range 


ems, the Board will have the specific 


jobs of speeding materials procurement 


and promoting efhcient use of labor 
To cope with the immediate prob 
lem of the housing shortage, a Housing 
Committee will be set up. A tull-time 
paid housing is expected to be 
appointed to act as secretary to both 


the Board and the Committee \ 
rather than 


secretary, expediter, was 


recommended so that the public would 
impression that this was 


a one-man job.) 


not get the 


The Board will also have the author 


ity to set up a number ot subsidiary 


committees to specialize in such helds 
as research and planning: public rela 
tions: land, utilities, building code, and 


a 
~ 


zoning; advisory service to home build 
ers; emergency housing; tair rents 
The plan, which has been described 


as “the most practical plan yet proposed 
for tackling the housing problem in 
21-member 


Toledo,” originated with a 


citizens housing committee appointed 
by Mayor Roulet at the request of the 
city council, with instructions to draw 


up a housing policy tor the next h 


Most 


construction were found by the com 


years important yottienecKs to 


mittee to be materials and labor short 


t e 


res, high costs to consumers, del: 


nstalling utilities, and delays resulting 


Irom g 


rovernment agencies 
Approval of the plan has been ex 


pressed by many local 


officials ind \ 
the newspaper, the Toledo Blade. Even 

it doesn't work, one Ity councilmat 
s reported to have said, “at least it will 
have stimulated interest in Toledo's 


nousing 


PITTSBURGH 
Authority Sponsors One-Day Institute 


Representatives ot social agencies, 
schools, eterans organizations, and 
other community groups wer tne 


guests of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh on March 26 at a 


one-day institute on “The Community 


it Large and Public Housing Pur 
ose ofl ne eeting, Authority Ad 
ninistrator Clarence ¢ Klein said, wa 


nd sustain the important 





r} 


mutual relationship of the Authority 

the community ‘Representing clos« 
to three per cent of the Pittsburg 
population, the Authority belie. that 
its growth and interests are totalli 


vihed with the 





greater communif{\ 


otf which it ts a part, Mr. Kleur 





plained "We are, theretore, 
have the public understand and 
lorse Ol roygra ind we ar ( t 
ng their interest and enlightened pa 
cipauiol n tnat roura 

[he prograt Vas diviced int 
sessions—morn ind afternoon eet 
ngs at the community yullding 
Wadsworth Terrace (one of the Au 


thority § seven ow-rent developmen 
neeting yormnti' spor 
Authority ind i 1oca 


YMCA. The morning 


session overed socia agencies ina 


yanchn of the 


public housing and teatured two Au 


thority staff members and two ofhcial 


ipal speakers at the luncheon meet 





which dealt with the city government 
ind pub housing Following he 
final session on education and public 
housing, Authority Chairman Georg 


|. Walters presented certificates t 


twenty-one graduates of the Authority 
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oluntary in-service training program 
see January JouRNAL, page 47). 

The Authority hopes to continue the 
levice of a community institute as an 


innual occasion, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Redevelopment Wins Court Test 

Current land assembly activities ot 
the Indianapolis Redevelopment Com 
mission “serve the public utility and 
beneht of the city” according to a series 
ot six decisions handed down by Supe 
rior Court judges last month. The 
cases Came up whe n groups ol property 
owne»©s protested the ( ommission’s 
plan tor redeveloping a 178-acre area 
on the city’s near northwest side and 
asked specifically that their properties 
be excluded trom the project. 

The Court had no jurisdiction to 
pass on the validity of the 1945 state 
law under which the Commission ts 
operating, but merely had to decide 
whether the Commission was proceed 
ing in accordance with the law. An 
informal majority opinion held that the 
proposed project involved “one of the 
most blighted” areas of the city and 
that its acquisition would be of public 
beneht. It was pointed out that no 
resident of the site would be asked to 
move until other housing was made 
available. Actual demolition will prob 
ably not take place for at least two 
vears, according to Paul L. McCord, 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Dissenting from the majority view, 
Judge John L. Niblack felt that the 
project “as now outlined” did not serve 
a public purpose. It covered too much 
territory, he said, adding that no effort 
had been made “to limit the expense to 
the simple end of eradicating the slums 
and blighted areas. 

The so-called 
tor urban 


“Indianapolis plan” 
redevelopment is_ locally 
financed on a pay-as-you-go _ basis 


through special city assessments. 


WASHINGTON 
Contest for Best Housing Photos 

To show what housing in the na 
tion's capital is really like, the Citizens 
Council for Community Planning is 
sponsoring a housing photo contest, 
with photographer Edward Steichen 
heading a five-man panel of judges. 
Prizes ranging trom $100 to $25 have 
been donated by Washington business 
men and, in addition, prize-winning 
pictures will be displayed in store win 
dows and art galleries. 

“Washington is a photogenic city,” 
the contest announcement reads. “For 
years cameras have recorded its growth 
as a monument to the great men and 
ideals of our nation. . . . But it is a 
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Worcester’s Temporary Housing Is ‘“Model’’ Community 





The Worcester (Massachusetts) Federal Savings and Loan Association featured the 
above 300-unit temporary veterans community in a recent issue of its newsletter as 
an excellent example of the advantages of providing housing in ‘neighborhood units.” 
The newsletter states further: ‘Probably there is not a rental property in Worcester 


so well maintained.” 
Joseph T. Benedict, manager.) 


city with too many people tor too Tew 
houses with outdoor privies, 
inhabited alleys, and blocks Ipot 


blocks of slums This contest wil 
be the eves to show these conditions 

Other judges are 
Grant III, National (¢ apital Park and 
Planning Commission: Colonel Cat 
bell C 


Community 


General | S 


Johnson, Citizens Couneil tor 
Planning: photographer 
Byron Rollins: and Chalmers Roberts 


Life magazine 


DETROIT 
City Subsidizes Bus Fares to Willow Run 
Ten-cent bus fares trom Detroit to 
the veterans housing deve lopm«e nt at 
Willow Run will — be 


through use OF a city 


naintained 


subsidy The 


Detroit common council early this vear 
appropriated $36,000 for a six-month 
period to make up the difference be 


ind the actua 
llow Run bus 


tween the ten-cent fare 
cost of operating the Wi 


Until December 15, state tunds had 


been 1s d 


JACKSONVILLE 
In-Lieu Payments Are Four Times 
Greater than Previous Taxes 

Payments in lieu of taxes by The 
Jac kson\ ille . 


Housing Authority of 


Florida, to city and county igencies 
in 1946 came to $61,485—more than 
four times the total amount of taxes 
assessed against the properties before 
they were acquired by the Authority 
tor slum clearance And moreover, 
Authority Chairman Robert M. Smith 
pointed out, although the previous as 
$13,000, only 


about 50 per cent of them were col 


sessments were some 


lected by the city, the remainder being 
delinquent. 

In accepting the Authority's pay 
Mayor C. Frank Whitehead 


pointed out that the Authority is too 


ment, 


often misrepresented as being a tax 


(The Worcester Housing Authority operates the property— 


exempt agency loo many torget that 
the Authority has paid to the tv and 
county more than $220,000 or ts proy 
erties during the past six vears, he 
said 


“The Authority ts the custodian of 
this property, which has not cost the 
city a dollar and trom which we have 
been receiving good financial returns,” 
the Mayor continued The 
tunity given the tamilies to 


these dwelling units unt they ar 


oppor 


resice 


‘are , , 
financially able to buy their own homes 


or to rent trom pr ite enterprise, re 
icts to the benefit of the entire city and 
deserves the commendation of all cit 
ts Housing 


fens The city 1s proud ofl 


Authority and its services 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Vets Co-op Leases Lake Forest 


Late last month the 584 permanent 
units it Lake For st Lanhar Act 
ke clopm« nt managed xy the Housi iy 
\uthority of the City of Wilmington 

were turned over to a ooperative 


housing issociatvion known is Veterans 


Homes, In under a one-year lease 
iwreement with FPHA Title to the 
development will be given to VHI 

xy the end of the year, its membershy 
is equivalent to 67 per cent of the num 
ber of dwelling units and if it makes 


2 ? 
1 5 per cent down payment. Purchase 


price has been set at $1,/97,00 


lightly more than the original cost of 
the development to the government 
Originally set up exclusively for vet 


erans ol World W ir Il. the 
was requested by FPHA to open tts 


ooperatl ¢ 


membership to current nonveteran ox 
| | tel 

cupants ol Lake Forest and, ultimately, 

to the general public. Prices of the 


houses have been set at $2800, $3007, 
ind $3388 tor one-. two-. and three 
vedroom 


units, respectively, with 


monthly payments scheduled at $34 


$36.50. and $39.50. 
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HOUSING RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY UNITED NATIONS 

On March 28, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a housing and town planning 
resolution that set the framework for 
continued study of world housing by 
(1) the UN, (2) specialized interna 
tional agencies, and (3) an interna 
tional conference of experts, to be held 
some time in 1948. The resolution was 
based upon reports submitted to the 
fourth session of the Council (meeting 
at Lake Success from February 28 to 
March 29) by two of its subdivisions 
—the Commission and_ the 
Economic and Employment Commis 
sion. Earlier this winter the two com 
missions met at Lake Success to study 
housing problems and to prepare draft 
resolutions for the Council’s approval 
(see February JourNa, page 39). 


Social 


The resolution adopted by the Coun 
cil makes three provisions (quoted be 
low in italics): 

l. Instructs the Social Commission 
in collaboration with the Economic and 
Employment Commission to continue 
its study of housing problems in close 
cooperation with each other and with 
specialized agencies and the other in- 
ler-govern mental organizations con 
cerned with these problems. 

The “specialized” agencies are inde 
pendent international organizations 
that work closely with the United Na 
tions, e.g. UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization); WHO (World Health 
Organization); ILO (International La 
bor Organization); FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organization). The Social 
Commission report placed special em 
phasis upon cooperation with UNESCO 
“with a view to enlightening public 
opinion throughout the 
conditions 


world and 
favorable to the 
solution of the many problems in this 
held.” A proposal along this line was 
presented to the January meeting of 
the Social Commission by Catherine 
Bauer,. UNESCO representative tor 
housing and town planning. (Excerpts 
from Miss Bauer’s statement follow this 
article. ) 


creating 


FAO will hold an international tim 
ber conference, opening in Prague on 
April 28. In another resolution, the 
Council authorized UN representation 
at the conference and, also, urged par 
ticipation by all UN members inter- 
ested in lumber production, export, and 
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import. Jan Papanek, Czech delegate 
and first vice-president of the Council, 
said that the present world-wide lum 
ber shortage was affecting the housing 
program to an alarming degree and 
was one of the reasons for the slow- 
ness of European reconstruction. 

2. Instructs the Secretary-General 
in cooperation with the specialized 
agencies and inter-governmental organ 
izations to arrange for a study of hous 
ing problems for consideration of these 
problems by the Social Commission, 
and requests him to make the necessary) 
arrangements to provide facilities which 
will include the collection and dis 
semination . of information relating 
to rural and urban housing and town 
planning and to report thereon to the 
Social Commission and the Economic 
and Employment Commission. 

The original draft resolution pro- 
posed by the Social Commission clearly 
called for the establishment of a per- 
manent housing and town planning 
unit within the Department of Social 
Affairs, one of the eight major divisions 
of the UN Secretariat. The final reso- 
lution skirted the issue, in view of 
doubts by some Council delegates as 
to the need for a permanent agency. 
However, it has been interpreted to call 
for the immediate setting up of an 
interim unit within the Department's 
Division of Social Activities under 
Maurice Milhaud of France. Chief of 
the Department is Henri Laugier, As 
sistant Secretary-General in Charge of 
Social Affairs. 

It had also been proposed but, be 
cause of budget limitations, it is un- 
likely that anything will come of it 
this year, that a housing unit should 
be set up within the Department of 
Economic Affairs—the other division 
of the UN Secretariat that is concerned 
with housing. Under this setup, hous 
ing problems would be considered only 
as they affected reconstruction, eco 
nomic development, and full employ 
ment. For this reason it had been 
thought that the economic unit would 
deal with such technological problems 
as new materials and methods, preta 
brication, and tropical housing. 

Already under way by the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs is the pub- 
lication of a Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics, prepared by the Department's 
Statistical Office. The first issue, which 
came out in January, covered employ- 
ment, wages, finance, trade, and manu- 





facturing, and included a table on new 
residential construction in nine coun- 
tries. Subsequent issues are expected t 
contain a greater variety and volume 
of housing and construction data. 

3. Directs the Secretary-General t 
submit to the 
proposal 


conference of experts on housing, in 


Social Commission a 
regarding an international 
cluding a statement of objectives, scope, 
and composition, In the light of such 
a proposal, the Social Commission in 
collaboration with the Economic and 
Employment Commission shall submit 
recommendations to an early session 
of the Council as to what further ac- 
tion should be taken. 

Definite plans for a conference some 
time next year are in the offing and 
one of the first jobs that the new hous 
ing and town planning unit will un 
dertake will be preparation of those 
plans for the approval of the Social 
Commission. 


Housing problems took up only a 
small portion of the reports of both 
the Social Commission and the Eco 
nomic and Employment Commission. 
In both the principal 
point of disagreement seemed to be 


commissions, 


an attempt to reconcile the opposing 
needs of war-devastated countries with 
those of countries that are economically 
under-developed. 
majority of the 


In this respect, the 
Social 
agreed that, as far as housing is con 


Commission 


cerned, first priority should be given 
to reconstruction of war zones “whose 
inhabitants had been brutally deprived 
of their homes.” 


HOW UNESCO FITS INTO 
THE PICTURE 

Some of the ways in which the 
United Nations Educational, Scientitic, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
would like to participate in the solu 
tion of the world’s housing ills were 
summarized by Catherine Bauer in 
January in a talk before the Social 
Commission (see preceding article) 
Miss Bauer spoke as a special repre 
sentative of UNESCO on housing and 
town planning. Following are some 


pertinent excerpts from her statement 


“UNESCO does not, by any means, 
feel competent to deal with all housing 
and planning matters at the interna 
tional level, though it would hope to 
participate in the development of a 
comprehensive program. There is on 
function, however, in which UNESCO 
might well 
since it is essentially a combination ot 


have major competence, 


educational, scientific, and cultural con 
cerns. 


(Continued column 3, page 122) 
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The Netherlands Begins Job of Reconstruction 


Betore the war, production in the 
building industry of the Netherlands 
umounted to an approximate total of 
515 million guilders annually, or 387 
million, if we do not take into consider 
ition expenses involved in maintenance, 
[his amount is based on the Nether 
ands price level of 1938. At the present 
rate of exchange, this would amount 
to $193 million and $145 million, re 
spectively. As the price level in the 
Netherlands is at present much higher 
than before the war (for the building 
industry, about three times as high as 
in 1938), the present equivalent value 
in guilders of this production would 
be much higher. However, in order to 
arrive at a clear survey of the situation 
in this article, I shall adhere to the 
price level of 1938, calculated at the 
current rate of exchange. 


The War Record 
During the war there was an im 
portant decrease in building produc 
tion. The Germans lost no time in 
putting a ban on the use of building 
materials and Dutch 
purposes. The materials were used for 


manpower for 


German purposes or transported else 
where; the workers had to serve Ger- 
man interests or had to go “under 
ground.” Even so, the Dutch, openly 
or secretly, tried to make the best of 
this bad situation as far as possible 
under the circumstances but what was 
accomplished either way did not 
amount to very much. Consequently, 
building production for Netherlands 
purposes remained very low during the 
years of the war, as may be seen from 
the tollowing figures, which include 
maintenance expenses: 


1940 $120 million 
}94] $100 million 
1942 $ 60 million 
1943 $ 40 million 
1944 $ 35 million 
1945 $ 50 milhon 


These figures must be compared with 
that of a normal prewar 
$193 million. 

As of January 1, 1946, this decrease 
in production alone caused a backlog 
in the building stock amounting to 
about $750 million. However, to this 
backlog should be added the value of 
the destroyed buildings. In Holland, 
we distinguish three forms of destruc- 
tion, viz.: 


year, 1.e. 


War Destruction 
(a) Destruction caused during the 
German invasion in May 1940. At that 
time we put up a desperate, though 
powerful, resistance and succeeded in 
delaying the German advance to the 
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North Sea coast. Apart from the human 
lives we lost and other damage sut 
fered, the price we paid for this delay 
amounted to $300 million in destroyed 
buildings, more than half of which was 
caused by the bombardment of Rot 
terdam. 

(b) Destruction during the years of 
occupation, This was partly the result 
of Allied bombardments and partly the 
result of German demolition and des 
truction ol buildings in connection with 
the construction of fortifications along 
More 
over, destruction was undertaken by 


the Dutch coast and elsewhere. 
the Germans as reprisal against the 
activities of the resistance movement 
The total value of the destruction dur 
ing the occupation may be estimated at 
$100 million. 

(c) Destruction at the end of the 
war, when Holland became a _ theatre 
of war, owing to the fact that the 
Allied advance was delayed near Arn 
hem. This destruction amounts to ap 


proximately $350 million. 


Total Arrears 
By the end of the war the total ar 
rears in the building stock, therefore, 
amounted to about $1 
eight 
These arrears 


billion, or to 


years of building production. 


include losses due to 
destruction and to the decrease in pro 
duction compared with the normal situ 
ation that would have developed with 
out the occurrence of the war. The 
implication of all this is that even it 
we should succeed in raising our pro 
duction 20 per cent above the prewar 
level of production, we should need 
forty years to catch up with the deficit 
caused by the war. It is obvious that 
the main part of our building activities 
will be concentrated on_ particularly 
important sectors, such as housing and 
buildings for industrial purposes. In 
these sectors, a normal situation will 
be much more quickly reestablished. 
With regard to other sectors, however, 
it may take many years more before all 
traces of the war are wiped out. 

:The task of producing 20 per cent 
above the normal prewar production is 


no small matter. For this reason our 
yovernment has taken Various measures 
to eliminate all obstacles that could 
prevent this intensified building ac 
tivity 


ot 


For one thing, the management 


1] 
} 
il 


essential matters pertaining to 
the building industry has been concen 
trated in one authority and under the 
responsibility of the Minister con 
cerned, commissioned to a board ol 
called the 
“Board ot General Commissioners for 


hve members, which is 
the Reconstruction of the Netherlands 
Each of the members is charged with 
the management Of a certain sector 
For example, one ot them, my colleague 
Dr. van det Meer, who carries the title 
ot the Director General o 


Housing, is 
n charge of all matters concerning the 
building ot “homes” for the people. It 
Dr. van der Meer were here.’ he could 
vive you much more detailed informa 
tion on the problem ot housing in the 
Netherlands than I am in a position to 
do now, 


My own task in the 


more general 


Board is of a 
nature | have been 
charged with general economic plan 
ning, allotment of priorities, and the 
granting of building permits. So, I out 


SCOpe and 


line the plans indicating the 
nature of the projects that can be car 
ried out by my colleagues in the sectors 
controlled by them. 


task to make 


materials for the 


Moreover, itis my 
available the necessary 
construction of the 
projects. 

Unfortunately, up to now we have 
not been able to obtain adequate sup 
plies of building materials and for this 
reason construction remains tar below 
the prewar level. Numerous construc 
tion projects of an urgent nature have 
been halted because of this very lack 
of materials. In the past few weeks | 
USA in order 


possibilities of ob 


have been visiting the 
to investigate the 
taining in this country, on a short-term 
basis, certain quantities of the most es 
sential building materials. 


Housing Need 

Of all our needs. housing is one ol 
the most urgent. On January 1, 1946, 
the backlog in the building of “homes’ 
amounted to a value of approximately 
$325 million, i.c., 20 per cent of the 
total backlog in the building industry. 
This percentage seems to be high. How 
ever, there are two cogent circumstances 
that place the building of houses in 
my country in a special position. In 
the first place, there was and is a sharp 
increase in the Dutch population, viz., 


The author wrote thi ru vhuale 
untr during March 1947 
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an increase of 1.2 per cent per year 
as compared with 0.65 per cent in the 
USA. In 1946 there was even the ab 
normally high increase of 3 per cent. 
To meet this normal population in 


crease of 1.2 per cent alone, we must 
build 35,000 new houses per year. In 
the second place, in an old country, 
the percentage of old houses is greater 
than in a young country like the USA. 
This will become clear from the fol 
lowing table: 


Per- Per- 
Year of centage centage 
Building USA Holland 
1935-1940 9] 11 
1930-1934 6.5 11 
1925-1929 14.6 1] 
1920-1924 12.1 8 
1910-1919 18.3 8 
1900-1909 17.5 g 
1890-1899 10.2 7 
TS80-] 889 5.4 7 
1860-1879 4.1 11 
1859 and earlier ok 18 


100 100 

The result of this relatively high age 
of the housing stock is that, just to 
maintain the average level, we must 
build 10,000 new houses annually to 
replace the dilapidated dwellings that 
can no longer be used. 

Consequently, because of both the 
increase in population and the ob- 
solescence of houses alone, we have to 
build a total of at least 45,000 houses 
per year in order to remain up to the 
mark. However, in the war we could 
build only the following number of 
dwellings. 


1940 18,000 
194] 16,000 
1942 & 000 
1943 3.000 
1944 700 
1945 400 

Total 46,100 


Moreover, during the war, owing to 
the causes mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to this article, a total of 150,000 
houses were destroyed. The total need, 
therefore, amounted on January 1, 
1946, to 375,000 houses. It should be 
observed that, in this calculation, par 
tially destroyed houses have not en- 
tirely been included, but only with 
regard to their destroyed parts. 
Prewar Housing 
Fortunately, the housing situation ot 
the Netherlands in May 1940, was, 
with regard to its number, rather tavor- 
able. At that time, for a population of 
eight or nine million, we had available 
approximately 2,200,000 
247 per 1000 persons. At the same 
time the hgures for the USA showed 
280 dwellings per 1000 persons (ac 


houses, 1.€., 


cording to a publication of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics), since for a popu- 
lation of 132 million there were 37 
million dwellings. Hence, even before 
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the war, the USA was ahead of us in 
the provision of housing. However, in 
Europe itself, Holland ranked high 
among the nations. We could be rela 
tively satished. Everyone who wished 
to possess or rent a house could get one, 
provided he had the necessary funds 
available. Undesirable crowding hardly 
occurred. However, the war adversely 
and basically changed this prosperous 
situation of Holland. Under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, only the building 
of workers’ homes can be taken into 
consideration. 


Present Housing 

Only in exceptional cases is permis 
sion granted for the building of houses 
with a capacity exceeding 500 cubic 
meters. In the year 1947, 28,000 of 
these workers’ homes are slated to be 
built. This means that also in 1947 
there will be an increase in the  back- 
log, for, I repeat, just to remain up to 
the mark, we must build 45,000 houses 
per year. However, we shall consider 
ourselves fortunate if the supply of 
materials is sufficient to realize this ex 
tremely modest program for 1947. For 
the time being, there is every reason 
for anxiety that only with the utmost 
effort and if no further obstacles occur, 
we shall be able to succeed in this 
project of 28,000 houses. However, as 
soon as these difficulties with regard to 
the supply of materials are overcome, 
we hope to achieve in the very near 
future a production of 70,000 dwellings 
per year. 

In Holland there are three categories 
concerned with building: 

(a) The government (ordinarily the 
municipal government). 

(b) Building societies (as a rule, 
these societies are organizations created 
by the applicants themselves and sub 
ject to government control). 

(c) Private persons. 

Our aim is to stimulate as much as 
possible building by private individuals. 
However, since at this time the price 
level in the building industry is about 
300 and the rent level is not allowed 
to rise above 125 (both figures based 
on the 1938 index figures of 100), con- 
siderable government subsidies will be 
required to make private housebuilding 
profitable. 


Subsidies 

It is the intention to grant these 
subsidies primarily to those private in 
dividuals who themselves intend to 
occupy or remain in charge of the 
management of the houses they build, 
for, in that case, the builder will have 
a greater interest in the solid construc 
tion and maintenance of the houses 
that will benefit the occupants. 

Many Dutchmen wrongly think that 





the average American lives in a sky 
scraper. That this is by no means the 
case, I realized when making a com 
parative study of the USA and Holland 
with regard to the distribution of the 
housing stock over the various types of 
dwellings. 

From this study I learned among 
other things that 59 per cent of all 
dwellings in the US are in one-family 
structures and that less than 14 per 
cent are in structures having five or 
more dwelling units. At this time in 
Holland, from the information § on 
hand, we know that 60 per cent of our 
dwellings are one-family houses and 
40 per cent accommodate two or more 
families. 

Prefabrication 

Finally, I wish to give some com 
During the 
occupation, we had made quite a few 
experiments and studies in this field, 


ment on pretabrication. 


that is, as far as our isolation from the 
rest of the world allowed us to do so. 
The conclusions at which we arrived 
were rather disappointing. At the time 
of the liberation we had the impression 
that some results could be achieved by 
pretabrication. It was, in any case, im 
portant enough to give it continuous 
attention. However, it was generally 
agreed no short-term solution of the 
problem could be effected 
through prefabrication. 

Subsequently, we became acquainted 
with the British achievements in this 
held and now I am happy to have had 
the opportunity of observing the Amer 
ican experience. 
hrst impression. 


housing 


This confirmed our 
Pretabrication is im 
portant. For the time being, however, 
in Holland a solution of the housing 
problem will have to be sought along 
traditional lines. 


Veterans Need 

It I cover the entire situation once 
more while comparing the USA and 
Holland, I notice many points of simi 
larity. In both countries there is a 
serious shortage of houses. In Holland 
this shortage is relatively greater be- 
cause the decrease of production dur- 
ing the war was greater and because, 
in addition to this, this country suf 
fered from the 
destruction. 


above mentioned 
Furthermore, there is in 
both countries a population group that 
rightfully claims that special attention 
should be given to its proper housing. 
For the USA I refer to the veterans 
who made great sacrifices for the liber 
ation of the world, including Holland, 
and who righttully think they are en 
titled to certain privileges in this field. 
In Holland we are less concerned with 
the “veteran” in the narrow sense of 
(Continued column 3, page 108) 
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Will Changes in the Corporate Income Tax Encourage 
Construction of Rental Housing at Moderate Rents? 


GEORGE S. DUGGAR 


Research Associate, University of Wisconsin 


The urgency of the housing problem 
and its central importance in national 
policy justify strong and decisive ac- 
tion. The power to tax has recently 
received attention as one means of 
encouraging more housing at low rents. 
This brief survey, which began as a 
critical examination of any proposals 
of the sort, soon centered upon two 
alternatives publicized by the National 
Committee on Housing’, which has 
done a particularly good job in opening 
up discussion. While the present article 
is critical of both plans, it is hoped 
that it will stimulate discussion by 
readers who might have missed the 
National Committee reports. 


Accelerated Amortization 

The authors of the first plan, which 
we may call “accelerated amortization,” 
gasp at present high construction costs, 
guess that they will be coming down, 
and urge that mortgages on houses 
built this year and next be paid off 
very promptly. They propose that a 
“certificate of necessity” be issued to 
those corporate owners of new, large- 
scale, rental projects meeting duly pre 
scribed physical and rental standards. 
As an incentive, corporations would be 
permitted to deduct, in the early years, 
much more than presently authorized 
from taxable corporate income—thus 
reducing the tax. The deduction could 
run as high as 20 per cent of the value 
of the property tor each of the first 
five years. This contrasts with the 2", 
per cent now permitted in ordinary 
depreciation. There is one further sig- 
nificant. requirement: that the corpora 
tion must use the entire depreciation 
allowance to pay off debt. 

This plan seems designed for cor- 
porations with large “outside” sources 
of income. In the example cited by 
the Committee, the corporation draws 
upon 60 per cent more non-rent income 
than it does from gross rent! 

Elimination of Corporate Tax 

The second proposal is simply elimi- 
nation of the corporate income tax on 
“corporations owning rental 
property. 


1USsING 
I 5 
Failing this, the proposal 
is that corporations be treated as part 

Plan (a)—“A Way to Speed Moderate Price 
Rental Housing.” in Tomorrow's Town, Janu 
ry, 1947, Vol. 5, No. 1; Plan (b)—Randolph 
Paul and Miles Colean, Effect of the Cor- 
porate Income Tax on Investment in Rental 
Housing, 1946. Both published by National 
Committee on Housing, Inc., 1 Madison Av 
nue, New York 10, New York 
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nerships, “thus eliminating any direct 
tax on the corporation as such.” 

3oth plans are concerned with cor 
porate enterprise, only—and only with 
such corporate enterprise as is not now 
largely exempt from the corporate in 
come tax. 

Amendments to the corporate income 
tax may make little difference to the 
real giants in real estate finance, the 
mutual insurance companies, with their 
$45 billion in assets. Several provisions, 
including: (1) a definition of corporate 
income that excludes profits distributed 
to policy-holders and (2) the deduction 
of earnings needed to maintain reserve 
funds required by law, make the cor 
porate income tax relatively unimpor 
tant to insurance firms. If these tax 
proposals are to have a_ significant 
effect, that effect must reach the smaller 
corporations, such as the real estate 
firms that, in 1941, paid, in aggregate, 
more corporate income tax than the life 
insurance giants, which are thirty times 
their size. (The above comment re 
quires one modification: to cover the 
redevelopment laws so written that 
insurance companies can not themselves 
conduct redevelopment enterprises. ) 

Evaluation of Plans 

We may judge these plans on three 
counts: (1) Will they so reduce costs 
or increase profits as to induce more 
(2) Will 
they make for a sounder investment 
pattern? (3) Will they lead to new 
difficulties and abuses in public finance 
that may prove more harmful than the 
obstacles at which they are aimed? 


construction or lower rents? 


(1) Will the plans reduce costs? 

An example of the accelerated amor 
tization plan in operation has been 
published by the National Committee, 
as shown in Table | on page 104. 

At first, this would seem to indicate 
that by reducing debt very rapidly, the 
savings in interest payments will out 
weigh the greater total corporate in 
come tax, as shown in the example, 
by $400,000, But there is another step. 
Like other businessmen, the builder 
investor is forever comparing one good 
proposition with another. With accel 
erated amortization, most of the net 
profits are postponed, while expendi 
tures for amortization are heavy and 
immediate, To the businessman, “pie 
in the sky by and by” must be com 
pared with bread and butter sooner. 
A modest businessman who figures that 


he might otherwise have made 4 per 
cent, would discount all outlays and 
“what 


revenues to allow for might 


have been,” as shown on Table 2 on 
page 104. 

The $400,000 net advantage of the 
scheme shrinks to about $24,000, This 
advantage of hardly 1 per cent on a 
discounted net worth of almost $2 mil 
lion shrinks to nothing for an ambi 
tious businessman who thinks he can 
make more than 4 per cent in other 


endeavors.” 
Advantages 

But are there some money-making 
possibilities in the scheme that do not 
disappear under analysis? There seem 
to be three. 

(1) There is the possibility that a 
corporation that in five years deducts 
from taxable income 100 per cent de 
preciation will save in taxes, as com 
pared to a corporation that depreciates 
The latter may have 
a year, now and then, of loss. Then, 
some of the depreciation would be 


a little every year. 


taken in years when the corporation 
would not be taxable. 
“carryover” 


A depreciation 
would have the same re 
sults and would be more certain. We 
already have a carryover for capital 
losses and perhaps the same technique 
might be used. 

(2) In case of sale of the develop 
ment tor proht after five years of ac 
celerated depreciation, the corporation 
would receive a special tax advantage. 
Even without accelerated amortization, 
a corporation 1s allowed to deduct trom 
the sale price the cost to it of the 
property (minus ordinary depreciation ). 
The difference between this depreci 
ated cost and the sales price determines 


Also, the 


“gain” for tax purposes. 
ordinary depreciation allowance (2 
per cent a year) is deductible from in 
come each year until sale. The sum 
of these two savings is considerably 
less than the tax advantage that a cor 
poration would receive if it could de 
duct 20 per cent of the value of the 
building, each year, for five years. If 
the corporation continued ,to hold the 
property alter the fifth year, it would 
become subject to higher taxes, since 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue does 
not permit to one owner additional 


Incidentally, — the 


governm if no 
better It one add up the taxes, the govern 
ment receive $225,000 more But if one 
issumes that the government must meanwhile 
borrow at 2 per cent fun qual to the 
postponed tax receipts, the government come 
wut about $10,000 in the red under th ex 
mple of accelerated amortization 








TABLE 1 


Without 
Accelerated 
Amortization 


Gross rents $4,029,600 
Fixed income from other sources, 

minus expenditures that do 
not vary 4,080,000 
Mortgage interest 738.000 
850.000 


2,478,215 


Depreciation allowance 
Corporate income tax 


Net profits 


$4,043 385 


Total Income and Outgo Over 40 Years, With and 
Without Accelerated Amortization 

















depreciation deductions beyond 100 per 
cent, But, upon sale of the property, 
oddly enough, the tax regulations allow 
the new owner to take ordinary de 
preciation deductions, even though the 
property is already 100 per cent “de 
preciated.” Depreciation runs with the 
owner, not the depreciating property! 
To mention this second way to make 
money is to reject it. It is the old 
“get in and get out” formula, with a 
new twist, and it is contrary to one 
of the three major objectives which 
NCH_ has advanced: “long-term in 
come-producing investment.” 


(3) A third potentially very profit 
able feature of amortiza 
tion is what NCH calls “only a poten 
tial subsidy.” The proftability of this 
feature depends upon the reduction in 
tax rates between the years in which 
large depreciation deductions are taken 
by the corporation and later years when 
all permissible depreciation (100 per 
cent) has been taken. The government 
foregoes income in the years when 


accelerated 


large depreciation deductions are taken. 
It recoups less in later years, depending 
upon the size of the tax reduction. 
The relative advantage of subsequent 
reductions in the corporate tax rate is 
greater, theretore, to such corporations 
than to corporations in general. This 
becomes a gambling bet. Furthermore, 
we are reduced to the point that the 
only real accelerated 
amortization lies in the alternative plan 

the elimination or great modification 
of the corporate income tax itself. 


advantage in 


By itself, then, accelerated amortiza- 
tion offers no important special induce 
ment to investment in rental housing. 
Furthermore, it would not yield lower 
rents. Paul and Colean assert it is 
workable only with higher rents and, 
in the published example, rents are 
raised 11 per cent during accelerated 
amortization. Indeed, without outside 
cash income, the rents would have to 
go far higher for the corporation to 
break even. 
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TABLE 2 
Present Value of Future Income and Outgo Over 40 
Years, With and Without Accelerated Amortization 
With Discounted Values Discounted Values 
- we aa Without With 
A see mies Accelerated Accelerated 
oe Amortization Amortization | 
| 
$4,029,600 Gross rents $2.015.757 $?2.015.757 
Fixed income from other sources 
minus expenditures that do } 
4 OS0,000 not var 2.018.865 2 O18.865 | 
114,000 Mortgage interest $53,838 103.804 
850,000 Depreciation allowance $20 ,59¢ 756,810 
2,703,120 Corporate income 1198.7 16 1, 188.804 | 
$4,442,480 Net profits $1,961,472 $1,985.20 } 
| | 
} | 
Elimination of Corporate Tax Groves suggestions, which are 


If all corporations holding rental 
properties were made exempt from the 
corporate clearly there 
would be a possibility of more com 
panies profiting. This is the 
plan. It is more vaguely worded than 
the first one. One might interpret 1t 
as a proposal to exempt companies not 


income tax, 


second 


building new housing; to make mere 
possession ot old or new rental housing 
sufficient grounds tor exempting a com 
pany from the entire tax. Would other 
types of corporate activity remain sub 
ject to tax? Then its very constitution 
ality, I should think, would be ques 
tionable, particularly if the exemption 
extended diffusely, both to those cor 
porations that did and those that did 
not help to meet the war-induced need 
for more shelter. 

But this plan seems to pertain to 
the long run and it is reasonable to 
assume that it really calls for modifica 
tion of the tax as it affects all corpora 
Many 
made for general revision of the cor- 
porate income tax, including those of 
fered by the Treasury Department it- 
self, which has offered for considera 
tion six methods: those of the Twen 
tieth Century Fund, the National Tax 
Association, the 


tions. suggestions have been 


Committee for Eco 
nomic Development, Beardsley Ruml, 
H. Christian Sonne, and Harold M. 
Groves, 





THE AUTHOR... 

of this article is at the University 
of Wisconsin doing research in 
the field of rental housing as a 
part ot the Rockefeller Founda 
tion housing research program 
being conducted there by Profes- 
sor Richard U. Ratcliff (see 
March JourNnat or Hovusine, page 
73). Betore undertaking this as- 
signment, Mr. Duggar was re- 
gional economist in the Office of 
the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, Region 
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among the most carefully worked out, 
indicate that the cost to the public 
treasury of “integration” of the cor 
porate and personal taxes might be 
about half the present return on_ the 
corporate income tax. Taking Paul and 
Colean’s figures on corporate income, 
this might mean, 1938-1942 
conditions, a $15 million tax cut to 
real estate corporations. The effect 
upon housing of such a_ reduction 
would be much greater if it were con- 


under 


centrated on the corporations actually 
But, even di- 
luted among a great many corporations, 
this plan, as contrasted with the first 


constructing housing. 


one, might have significant results. 


Would include either 
more production of houses or lower 


these results 
rents? This raises the question of the 
“shifting” of the tax cut, an extremely 
difficult question. In general, however, 
a tax cut probably will not be passed 
on to tenants if, like this one, it affects 
the various corporations differentially 
and does not affect all the competitors 
in the market (in this case the non 
corporate businesses, particularly those 
that are just breaking even). In the 
present sellers’ market there is another 
tactor: many of the builder-investors 
do not desire the additional business 
that lower rents could bring them. 


Indeed, most of the initial advantage 
of a corporate tax cut might accrue to 
the owners of corporate stock, in a 
windfall. And some of the tax cut 
might well pass along to labor and 
materials suppliers. If some of the tax 
advantage remained in the corporation, 
it might lead to early expansion, but 
even this corporate expansion might be 
at the expense of non-corporate busi 
ness not receiving the tax cut. Further 
more, a general revision of the cor 
porate income tax might have greater 
differential advantages for investments 
other than rental housing. 


In times of depression many of these 


(Continued column 1, page 108) 
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Current Statistics on Local Housing Supply— 


How the Bureau of the Census Can Provide Them 


As most of the readers of the Jour 
NAL oF Hovusinc know, the Bureau of 
the Census conducted a very detailed 
Census of Housing in 1940, in conjunc 
tion with the Sixteenth Decennial Cen- 
sus of Population. Continuously since 
then, as many readers may not know, 
the Census Bureau has endeavored to 
collect housing statistics on a current 
basis, statistics that reflect the great 
population and related changes that 
have occurred during and since World 


War Il. 


Data collected in the 1940 Census 
of Housing, while they can not be con 
sidered current because of changes in 
the housing scene, are still invaluable 
for planning and developing local areas. 
The 1940 Census of Housing obtained 
data on occupancy and tenure of the 
national housing supply; on year built; 
State of repair; rental charges; type of 
structure; the equipment and _ facili 
ties available in each dwelling unit; 
and, for owner-occupied units, value 
and mortgage characteristics. These 
data were collected for all of the homes 
in the nation and tabulated and pub 
lished in several different degrees of 
detail for regions, geographic divisions, 
states, counties, and all urban places 
(over 2500 population ).! 


Vacancy Surveys 

Since 1940, sample surveys on a re 
imbursable basis have been conducted, 
in some cities by the Bureau of the 
Census and in other cities by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, in order to 
determine the supply of unused hous- 
ing. It was soon realized that a simple 
count of vacant units similar to that 
obtained in the Housing Census gf 
1940 was not adequate as a measure 
of available housing. It was necessary 
to determine how many of the vacant 
units were available for occupancy and 
how many contained certain basic facili 
ties and equipment. In addition, some 
of the surveys were extended to obtain 
the number of rooms and the number 
of persons in each occupied unit. A 
tabulation of the relationship between 
rooms and persons showed how many 
of the occupied units in an area con- 
tained unused capacity. In total, more 
than 1000 of these vacancy surveys 


‘Information concerning the data that are 
available from the 1940 Census of Housing 
is presented in “Catalog of 16th Decennial 
Census Publications” and “Key to Published 
and Tabulated Data for Small Areas,”’ copies 
of which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
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were conducted in more than 300 
areas." 
Veteran Housing Need 

After V-J Day the need for housing 
statistics for local areas was intensified 
in many localities and the nature of 
the need was radically changed. World 
War II veterans returned to their home 
towns and experienced tremendous dif 
ficulties in finding suitable housing 
accommodations. The Veterans Emer 
gency Housing Program was formu 
lated early in 1946 and statistics on the 
housing characteristics of veterans, their 
housing needs, and their desires in the 
held of housing were needed. 

Veterans housing surveys were con 
ducted during 1946 on a reimbursable 
basis and separate reports were pre 
pared for each of 100 different locali 
ties. These local surveys were conducted 
in some cities by the Bureau of the 
Census and in other cities by the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics and provided 
information on the ftamily character 
istics and current incomes of veterans, 
their present living accommodations, 
the characteristics of their present hous 
ing, and their future housing plans.* 

War Population Censuses 

During the war period, one of the 
services of the Bureau of the Census 
to local areas was the conducting of 
special censuses to establish new popu 
lation figures for the localities. These 
special censuses were conducted at the 
request and expense of the local area 
and the censuses were supervised by 
experienced regular employees of the 
Sureau. Since April 1940, the Bureau 
of the Census has conducted almost 
300 such censuses, including special 
censuses of five counties, 175 cities, 44 
townships, and over 50 other places, 
such as towns, villages, and boroughs.* 
These special censuses were conducted 
to obtain the latest population figures, 
in order that the local area might ob 
tain additional state funds or might 
get larger allocations of scarce com 
modities. The data obtained included 
the number of occupied dwelling units 


“For each year, 1941 through 1944, separate 
summary releases were prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics presenting results for each area covered 
by these surveys 

Both the Bureau of the Census and _ the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics published the re 
sults of these surveys in a series of reports, 
one for each area. The reports issued b 
each agency are entitled “Survey of Housing 
of World War Il Veterans and Dwelling Unit 
Occupancy and Vacancy.” 

*Results of these censuses are published by 
the Bureau of Census in release Series P-SC 
No. 183 and No. 212 


ROBERT C. HAMER 
Housing Analyst 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Censu 


and provided valuable data for local 
housing planners. 

The Bureau of the Census at the 
present time has the facilities and has 
developed the necessary procedures to 
expand these special censuses to deter 
mine not only the present population, 
but also the number of occupied and 
vacant dwelling units in the area, the 
condition of these dwelling units, and 
the facilities and equipment available 
in each unit. For example. a special 
census otf housing and population ota 
locality could supply local housing ofh 
cials and planners with a complete pic 
ture of the state and characteristics of 
the local housing supply. 

The following information is fur 
nished as a guide as to how to obtain 
a special census of population or hous 
ing, OF both: 

1. A formal request for the special 
census stating the reasons for desiring 
a census should be addressed to the 
Bureau of the Census by a responsible 
official of the city or other political 
unit concerned. 


2. Local officials must indicate what 
data they desire to have collected in 
the special census, 

3. An estimate of the cost will be 
furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 
(The entire expense ol the special cen 
sus must be borne by the ared.) 

4. After the officials of the area 
concerned have accepted the Bureau's 
estimate, the Bureau will furnish a 
regular census employee to supervis¢ 
the census. The census will be con 
ducted in a manner similar to that 
used for the 1940 Census. 

5. After the held work of the census 
has been completed, the schedules, 
which must remain the property of 
the Bureau of the Census, are for 
warded to the Bureau in Washington, 
where the results will be tabulated and 
made available to the local officials. 


Nation-wide Sample Survey Begins 

In April 1947, the Bureau of the 
Census is planning to conduct a nation 
wide sample survey of population, labor 
force, consumer income, and housing. 
Statistics for the urban and rural areas 
of the United States as a whole and 
for the northeastern states, the north 
central states, the south, and the west 
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will be obtained from a sample of 


households in 210 areas. In addition, 
statistics on the same subjects, except 
consumer income, will be obtained for 
each of 35 large metropolitan districts 
through the enumeration of approxi- 
mately 3700 households in each area. 
A total of more than 170,000 house 
holds will be covered by the survey. 
Housing information to be obtained in 
this survey will include vacancy, occu- 
pancy, and tenure; type of structure; 
number of rooms; monthly rent; and 
facilities and equipment of the dwell- 
ing unit. Since the housing data are 
being obtained in conjunction with 
data on population, it will be possible 
to relate the housing characteristics to 
the characteristics of the family occupy- 
ing the home. Veterans of World War 
II will be identified and the analysis 
will show the relative quality of homes 
of veteran and nonveteran families. 
The metropolitan districts planned for 
inclusion in this survey are as follows: 


Cities to Be Surveyed 


Akron, Ohio 
Allentown-Bethlehem 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colorado 
Detroit, Michigan 
Los Angeles, California 
Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 
Memphis, Tennesse¢ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
Newark, New Jersey 
New Haven, Connecticut 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, New York 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, California 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


It the necessary funds are provided, 
the Bureau of the Census will conduct 
during the year ending June 30, 1948, 
a series of surveys of population, labor 
force, and housing in a somewhat 
larger number of metropolitan areas. 
These surveys, to be conducted at vari- 
ous times during the fiscal year, will 
provide data similar to those mentioned 
above in connection with the sample 
survey in April 1947. 
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NEW METHOD FOR 
TEMPORARY LOANS 
SAVES MONEY 


Inviting bids on an entire issue ot 
temporary loan notes, or on any part 
of it, rather than breaking the issue up 
into series for separate bidding, results 
in a lower interest rate at a consider- 
able saving to a local housing author- 
ity. This new method of temporary 
financing was developed as a result of 
discussions between Paul S. Freedman, 
Comptroller of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, and Francis P. Knight, Vice 
President of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank. It has already been 
successfully applied by the New York 
City Housing Authority and the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles. In addition, as a result of this 
experience, the Federal Public Housing 
Authority has decided to adopt this 
plan for the future temporary financing 
of all local authority developments. 
Denominations of the notes are desig- 
nated by the successful bidder. 

The New York action came as a 
direct. result of the Chicago proposal, 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
having suggested the idea to the Corn 
Exchange Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, which, in turn, passed 
it along to the New York Authority. 


New York Experience 

Three investment houses took up the 
New York Authority’s entire offering, 
in the amount of $13,285,000, at in- 
terest rates ranging from .78 per cent 
to .83 per cent, plus dollar premiums. 
Authority Chairman Edmond B. But- 
ler pointed out that the overall inter- 
est rate was lower than would have 
been possible under the series method 
ot bidding. Running from April 17 
to October 16, the notes will be used 
to continue the short-term financing 
of preliminary costs of two low-rent 
projects under development — Lillian 
Wald Houses (1805 units) and Morri 
sania Houses (1791 units). 

Successful bidders for the New York 
notes were: Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company, $6,285,000 at .83 per cent 
interest; Bessemer Trust Company, 
$2,500,000 at .78 per cent and $2,500, 
000 at .79 per cent; and Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company, $2 
million at .80 per cent. 


Los Angeles Experience 

In Los Angeles, where the new 
method was applied toward the re- 
financing of nine Authority develop- 
ments—a total of 2858 units—tempo- 
rary one-year notes in the amount of 
$13,993,000 taken up by the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 


were 





NAHO RETIREMENT 
PLAN CLARIFIED 


Local authority costs for participat- 
ing in the past-service benefits of the 
retirement plan of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association 
may well depend upon the date the 
authority enters into the plan. To find 
out whether it would be to the finan- 
cial advantage of a local authority to 
join the plan now, or wait until after 
October 1, 1947, the Retirement Asso- 
ciation has offered to compute the exact 
past-service benefit costs for each au- 
thority on an individual basis. Authori- 
ties interested in the plan have been 
urged to submit to the Retirement As- 
sociation information on age, sex, em- 
ployment date, and salary for all per 
manent employees to be covered. Forms 
on which to submit such data were 
mailed to all local authorities by 
NAHO several weeks ago. On the 
basis of this information, actuaries will 
be able to develop precise past-service 
cost data and local authorities will thus 
be in a position to make the most 
favorable arrangements for timing their 
enrollment under the plan. 


Cost Differentials 

The cost differential results from a 
technicality involving the method of 
computing past-service benefits for em 
ployees. The uniform method now in 
effect is based on the Retirement Asso- 
ciation’s original program, designed to 
serve health and welfare agencies, many 
of which had been in existence twenty- 
five years or more. Because of the 
comparatively brief past service of local 
housing authority employees (rarely 
dating back more than ten years), 
the Retirement Association feels that 
the current method may, in some cases, 
work to the disadvantage of housing 
authorities. After October 1, however, 
housing agencies will not have to par 
ticipate in the uniform program but 
will be able to work out a past-service 
program to fit their own needs within 
the framework of | the 
FPHA policy. 

Announcing the Retirement Associa 
tion’s offer to compute individual costs 
to local authorities, Chairman Nicholas 
H. Dosker of NAHO’s Retirement 
Committee pointed out that submitting 
personnel data for study does not obli 
gate an authority to adopt the plan 
but merely provides it with the neces- 
sary cost information that must be sub- 
mitted to the FPHA regional office 
for approval. Mr. Dosker also com- 
mended the Retirement Association for 
calling attention to the cost factor “as 
an example of the manner in which 

(Continued column 3, page 108) 
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COLUMBIA VILLA — 


‘ 


*... one of most beautiful war 
housing developments in 
America... .” 


Built, owned, and operated 
by The Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon. 


Of the more than 18,500 units of war 
housing built by the Authority, only the 
400 units at Columbia Villa and 85 in 
another project are permanent. 


Population density at Columbia Villa 
is five families to the acre. 


What Can Universities and Colleges 
Contribute to Housing ?——A progress report on 


GORDON MANSER 
Research Associate, Housing Project 
University of Southern California 


The purpose of the “Housing Proj 
ect” initiated early in 1946 at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is to ex 
plore the need for housing education in 
universities and colleges. Although a 
variety of methods of approach to this 
problem have been employed, the most 
significant has been a series of group 
meetings attended by representatives of 
public housing, private enterprise, the 
faculty of the University, and the con 
suming public. To a considerable ex 
tent, the findings and conclusions of 
the project will represent the thinking 
of this group. 

A basic concept that has provided 
continuity to the discussions of the 
group has been the idea that a uni- 
versity not only has responsibility for 
preparing students to perform specific 
jobs in housing, but may also make 
its contribution toward the eventual 
solution of housing as a social and 
economic problem by the way stu 
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dents are trained. One of the signih 
cant findings of the project has been 
the unanimous conviction of those asso 
ciated with it that persons going into 
housing need to have a broad social, 
economic, historical, and technical ap 
proach to housing in order to be able 
to deal constructively and responsibly 
with this pressing social problem. 


Field Divided Into Five Parts 

The outcome of this broad approach 
has been the division of the field into 
five main areas in which it was felt 
that college trained persons were 
needed, as follows: (1) Construction 
and Development, (2) Finance, (3) 
Appraisal and Assessment, (4) Man 
agement, and (5) Brokerage. Having 
classified specific jobs within each of 
these five areas, the group next under 
took to list the various knowledges and 
skills that it was felt were essential to 
the adequate performance of these jobs. 
At present a subcommittee composed 
of faculty members is translating these 
knowledges into specific course and 
curriculum recommendations. 


an inquiry into this question 


The conterence group also added 
tour recommendations with respect to 
the part universities might play in fur 
thering housing education: (1) that 
universities should require all under 
graduates to take 


introductory 


a braad, general, 


) 


course in housing; (2) 
that universities should organize pres 
ent course offerings so that a_ better 
understanding of housing in its his 
torical, social, and 


economic aspects 


could be afforded 


students majoring 
in existing specialties, such as engineer 
ing, architecture, etc.; (3) that uni 
versities should review the five areas 
of housing 


suggested by this study 


(Construction and Development, Fi 
nance, Appraisal and Assessment, Man 
agement, and Brokerage) and _ select 
one or more as a specialty and develop 
a course of study to prepare students 
for work in that field; and (4) that 
universities should consider the grow 
ing importance of housing as a career 
opportunity tor college graduates and 
plan for the eventual creation of a 
department or school ot housing that 
would 


administratively tie together 
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each of the five specialties listed above. 
before the final report is written. 
Because the initial approach to the 
broad and complex question was of 
exploratory, a 
growth and refinement of thinking has 
occurred in respect to objectives, meth- 
ods, and conclusions as the project has 
moved forward. It is expected that 
there will be a further advance in 
learning on the part of research staff 
and conference group; thus material 


necessity considerable 


presented at this point may be changed 
or modified before the final report is 


TAX CHANGES TO GET 
RENTAL HOUSING — 


(Continued from page \04) 


other results of a tax cut might be 
helpful in raising consumer demand 
and thus the profitability of rental 
housing. But such effects would be 
largely wasted under conditions of full 
employment, as at present. And in 
depressed periods, amy tax cut might 
be presumed to have some beneficial 
effects: the question then will be, has 
a reduction in the corporate income 
tax any special advantages? 

(2) Will the Plans Contribute to 
Sound Business Finance? 

Both plans urge that tax free de 
preciation deductions should be equal 
to debt retirement. This would mean 
increasing the rate and decreasing the 
period tor tax-free depreciation deduc 
tions. But is this necessarily sound? 

Lenders usually demand repayment 
more rapidly than the typical property 
depreciates: this is merely a factor ot 
safety that they think they need and 
has neither its origin nor its basis in 
tax regulations, Forty years minimum 
life for purposes of depreciation (as 
allowed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue) seems reasonable. There is 
a question raised here—but it is not a 
question of tax policy. Why should 
the maximum amortization period on 
rental housing be so much less than 
the minimum reasonable life of a 
building? This is a question tor mort 
gage lenders. 

As for the NCH plan for very rapid 
amortization, what would be the effect 
upon the economy of such a policy on 
the part of the corporation? Note that 
this is over and above the question of 
the depreciation rate. This is a ques- 
tion of what to do with the deprecia- 
tion reserve, once established. As any 
frank banker will admit, the rapid 
repayment of a mortgage merely adds 
to the pressure to get the money out 
again; the sales pressure builds up, the 
appraisals go up, somebody else con 
tracts mortgage debt. 

This would not be so bad, except for 
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the widespread assumpuon that there 
will be, in NCH’s words, a prompt 
“end of the present high construction 
cost period”—and, presumably, an end 
to the present high in house prices. 
By then “the other fellow” will have 
contracted the debt and will be “stuck” 
with it. Viewed in this light, the bare 
proposal of accelerated amortization is 
merely a new version ot the old notion 
that the way to fight a fire in a 
crowded public place Is to get to the 
door first. 

(3) Are the 
Finance? 


Plans Good Public 


Public, not just private, action 1s 
urged to back up this policy. A cer 
tificate of necessity and special provi 
sion for rapid debt repayment is re 
quested from a public agency. Pri 
vate “adjustment” is one thing; public 
certification of propriety is another. 
Will it be appropriate public policy to 
commit government to encouraging 
debt retirement in late 1948 and 1949? 
There are many ways to handle the 
depreciation reserves but one of the 
worst, especially in late 1948 and 1949, 
may be to soak it up in debt reduction. 
Why should the time when NCH ex 
pects purchasing power to be particu 
larly scarce be the time to siphon it 
off most rapidly? 

This feature of the NCH plan could 
be easily much 
more sound if depreciation allowances 
were put not into debt retirement but 


into developmental expenses, design, 


modified and made 


research, efficiency studies, etc., looking 
to better future investment. 

The proposal for accelerated amor 
tizauion 1s Open to serious criticism that 
it might be used as a convenient tax 
dodge: if values fall less rapidly than 
20 per cent a year, the plan opens 
speculative opportunities of buying and 
selling properties in order that depre 
ciation might be taken 
against other income. This is, of course, 
contrary to NCH’s third objective. 
Probably this danger could be largely 
eliminated if the purchaser of such a 
property were not extended the privi- 
leges of the 


deductions 


“certificate of necessity.” 
In Summary... 

At present there is no reasonable 
assurance that these two proposals 
would be effective in inducing con 
struction, achieving low rent, or en 
couraging sound private or public 
finance. It should be possible to de 
velop the corporate income tax so that 
it would be fair and rational as a 
revenue measure and effective, or at 
least neutral, in encouraging sound in- 
vestment in rental housing. But the 
tederal taxes on corporations have al- 
ready been greatly reduced since World 





War II (corporations receiving 55 per 
cent of reductions made for last year ). 
taxes also 


Possibilities in the other 


] 
} 


should be examined, especially, the 


burdensome and regressive property tax. 


NETHERLANDS — 
(Continued from page 102) 


} Rar 
the word. Rather, in our country an 


important section of the civilian popu 
lation made great sacrifices while work 
ing directly or indirectly in the re 


sistance movement and I should like 


to place on a par their claims with 
those of the American veterans. An 
between both 
countries is that the USA has at its 
j 


disposal 


important difference 


extensive material resources 
that enable this country to raise in a 
relatively short time civilian produc 


tion, including houses, to a level that 
goes conside rably above that ol Hol 
land. 

I sincerely hope that by way of in- 
ternational cooperation an arrangement 
can be made to supply Holland with 
the building materials that are so es 
sential for her reconstruction work. 
Holland stands in need of this help. 
If granted, it will enable her to attend 
eficiently and quickly to the problem 
ot the housing shortage. 


NAHO RETIREMENT 
PLAN CLARIFIED — 


(Continued from page 106) 
that organization looks after the in 
terest of its membership—and the hon 
esty of its management in not taking 
advantage of a situation which, though 
it might mean greater income to them, 
might not be to the interest of all of 
the local authorities joining the plan.” 

Use of Insurance Plans 
As to the question of whether or not 


retire 
ment plans underwritten by an insur 
ance company, the Chairman of the 
NAHO Committee has 
been referred by the Federal Public 


local authorities may enroll ir 


Retirement 


Housing Authority's central ofhce to 
Section 4110:3 of the FPHA Manual 
ot Policy and Procedure, entitled “Re 
tirement Plans for Local Housing Au 
thority Employees.” In Clause 2, the 
statement is made: “The Federal Pub 
lic Housing Authority will approve any 
nonproht plan which offers employees 
benefits substantially equal to, and at 
a cost to the Authority not 
greater than, those offered by (a) the 


local (state or municipal) 


Local 


plan which 
is in eftect in the locality but for which 
the local authority is not eligible, or 
(b) a retirement plan comparable to 
that offered by the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association, 


+4] Lexington Avenue, New York 14. 
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CITIZENS HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS — 
Educators for Social Policy 


Among the rapidly swelling ranks 
of agencies concerned with housing, 
citizens housing groups or housing as 
sociations (sometimes also called coun 
cils, committees, etc.) have a unique 
and not unimportant place. Much of 
the housing progress made in the last 
ten years is due to their efforts. Educa- 
tion for social policy is the main task 
ot these groups. 

Corresponding to direct teaching and 
instruction are the associations’ survey 
and research programs; corresponding 
to the element of “character-forming” 
in education is the associations’ social 
policy function, as evidenced in advice 
and guidance in legislative matters and 
law enforcement, as well as in co- 
operative activities with administrative 
and promotional agencies. 

Methods used by such associations 
are those of education in its broadest 
aspect: publications, lectures, forums, 
exhibits, direct personal contacts; in 
other words, the associations provide a 
clearing house for definite social action 
and for help in the shaping of social 
policy in the fields of housing and 
planning, 


History of Citizen Agencies 

The story of housing associations 
has not been told except in a summary 
published in the NAHO 1941 Housing 
Yearbook, a reprint of which was cir- 
culated in pamphlet form. Thus it 
may not be superfluous to note here, 
briefly, something of the history and 
structure of these associations. 

The first one was founded in 1898 
in New York. It exists today as the 
Committee on Housing of the Com 
munity Service Society of New York. 
Eleven years later, housing associations 
were founded in Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Brooklyn; even later, 
in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, New York, and 
Detroit. Within the last decade, citi- 
zens groups concerned with housing 
and planning have been formed in 
Quincy (Illinois), Rochester, Baltimore, 
and Los Angeles—and on a state-wide 
basis in California. 

Although these organizations show 
considerable variation in structure, we 
can distinguish two main types: (a) 
membership organizations, with mem- 
bership up to several thousand, as, 
for instance, the Citizens Housing 


*At the tme Dr. Bunzel wrote this paper, 
he was on the staff of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Association. He submitted it for 
in May 1946. 


publication 
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Council of New York; (b) non-mem 
bership organizations, with only a gov 
erning board or 
stance, the Pittsburgh Housing 
ciation, 


commiuttee—for in 


Asso 


They are financed either by commu 
nity funds or chests, as, for instance, the 
Washington Housing Association, ot 
by foundations and contributions. In 
some instances, the association 1s part 
of a larger social agency. 

In community directories of social 
services, housing associations are usu 
ally classed as private social agencies; 
in their relationships with public agen 
such as the National Housing 
Agency and its constituents and with 
local housing authorities, citizen hous 
ing groups are considered “unofficial” 
agencies and are listed in 
NAHO annual housing directory. 

There is a National 
Housing Associations (recently re 
named the Council of Housing Asso 


ciation Executives). For the time being 


c1es, 


thus the 


Committee of 


it 1s not an organization of agencies, 
but of executives. A movement to 
make it rather a council of all agencies 
is under way." 

Most either through 
their executives or directly, are afhili 


associations, 


ated with such national associations in 
the field of housing as: NAHO (Na 
tional Association of Housing Off 
cials); NCH (National Committee on 
Housing); and NPHC (National Pub 
lic Housing Conference). The citizens 
groups cooperate more or less closely 
with the housing authorities of the 
territories in which they are located; 
also with health and building depart 
ments of the state, county, or munici 
pality; and with various social and 
civic agencies, educational institutions, 
universities, chapters of the AIA 
(American Institute of Architects), and 
similar organizations. Such contacts 
are established and maintained partly 
through activities of the staff and partly 
through activities of board members 
of the associations. 
Housing Agency Growth 

The increased importance of housing 

is well shown® in the increase of official 


thirteen associations 


ouncil, 
located in the east onl 
west 

*The figures are taken from NAHO housing 
agency listings. The 1937 figures 
are from the 1944 Housing Yearbook’s com 
parative analysis of housing agencies over the 
ten-year period 1935-1944 (page 100) and the 
from the NAHO 1947 
Director 


"At present there ire 


represented on the C them 


midd} 


most of 
three in_ the 


direc tory 


1946 figures are 194¢ 


Housing 


JOSEPH H. BUNZEL 


A ste Profe f 1y 


idministrative agencies trom 59 in 1937 
1946, 
riod the advisory and unofficial agen 
increased 75 


to 495 in During the same pe 


cles trom 67 to 75 

These figures show clearly a’ pene 
tration of ofhcial housing agencies at 
the base of our urban civilization. 
While it is true that housing author 
ities are to a certain extent subsidized 
by the tederal government, it should 


be remembered that they are manned 
by local personnel; that local payments 
taxes often exceed the tor 


from the 


in heu of 


mer tax income areas on 
which public housing projects are built; 
that the clearance of slums and the re 
housing of low-income groups directly 
benefit the In brief, 


the great number of housing author 


local community. 


ities—and these are the official hous 
ing agencies on the local level—evi 


dences the “localization” and decentral 


ization of this country’s attack on its 
housing problems. 

The replacement ot the grass roots 
ot rural culture by urban 


tended to 


movements, 


so tar has weaken 


roots government and to enlarge the 


grass 


scope of the federal government. Hous 


ing associations, however, are the 
exceptions that, in a small way, prove 
this rule. They are, so to speak, the 
They 
are aware that the common goal of all 


housing 


“concrete” roots of urbanism. 
namely, the im 
provement of housing by all practicable 
means 


agenc ics 


reached only in con 
junction with, and working for, the 
common 


can be 


man. 

Housing associations are by defini 
nonprofit and nonpolitical. Al 
ready by virtue of the Internal Revenue 
Act they may not devote a major por 
tion of their program to “lobbying.” 
This restriction more to 
broaden their educational activities. Be 
fore discussing the methods and func 
tions ol 


tion 


serves even 


these may be 
well to mention some characteristics of 


their personnel. 


associations, it 


Governing Boards and Staffs 
The occupational 
board members 


distribution of 
shows a varied pic 
ture. Unbiased persons, whose interest 
lies in housing but whose livelihood 
is not directly connected with the work 
of the associations, are ideally suited 
to the job. Although there are excep 
tions, it is thought desirable, for most 
boards of existing associations, not to 
invite officials of the local housing 
authority, or of the local health depart 
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ment, to serve. Such officials will, how- 
ever, be put on committees in an ad- 
visory capacity or be called upon as 


resource persons. Thus we will find 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, industrial- 
ists, businessmen, civic-minded wom- 
en, university people, and social work- 
ers on the governing bodies of housing 
associations. 

Most associations employ paid pro 
fessional personnel; several, especially 
the recently founded ones, also have 
volunteers serving on the staff. Staffs 
of associations, as their boards, are 
comprised of men and women of all 
walks of life. Most of the staff mem- 
bers have education, 
often coupled with social work experi- 
ence. Housing is as yet not an estab- 
lished and institutionalized curriculum; 
thus we find former architects, welfare 
officers, politicians, housewives, clerks, 
and sundry professional _ personnel 
among the officers and members of 
the associations. 


some college 


Housing associations employ all the 
methods of community and social or 
ganization that are at the disposal of 
present-day sociology. Thus sociologists, 
social anthropologists, social research- 
ers, as well as economists, ecologists, 
and community organizers are legi- 
timately interested in these citizen 
groups. Frequently, the paid staff mem 
bers have had specialized training in 
one or more of these and related fields. 


Types of Functions 

Practically all associations, at one 
time or another, have worked at a 
compilation — of standards, 
legally established and socially desir- 
able; they have attempted to convince 
the powers-that-be of the necessity of 
maintaining and enforcing such stand- 
ards. They make surveys showing the 
high social costs of slums. Advice is 
given on legislative matters, as well as 
on financial problems of a community 
with regard to housing. Such advice 
is often followed by city officials, in 
view of the disinterested position of 
the housing association. 

Some of the associations do inspec- 
tion work, often in conjunction with 
health department officials. Such in- 
spections are usually made at the re- 
quest, and never without the permis 
sion of, the party involved. Most of 
the complaints stem from clients of 
social agencies, both public and _pri- 
vate. Inspectors may appear at hearings 
called to determine the extent and dura- 
tion of the violations reported. The 
case records so established serve as the 
basis for housing research for the dis 
trict. Such research can result in com- 
prehensive recommendations for re- 
habilitation of a given area. 
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housing 


One association, for example, does 
not do “inspection work” as such but 
instead employs a staff of six home 
advisers who do educational work in 
areas of substandard housing, by as- 
sisting landlords with management 
problems; by instructing tenants in 
housekeeping, through individual in- 
struction and in homemaking classes; 
by helping families with budgeting. 
They also handle evictions and urge 
landlords to make needed _ repairs 
promptly; when cooperation is not 
forthcoming, violations are reported to 
the proper authorities. 

Associations also direct landlord- 
tenant education; they may _ issue 
pamphlets describing the rights of ten 
ants; in recent years they have cooper- 
ated with the OPA in interpreting and 
enforcing OPA regulations. Occasion 
ally they may make direct contacts 
with real estate brokers in an effort to 
furnish shelter-seeking parties with 
suitable accommodations. 

It is true that several housing asso 
ciations work in counties adjacent to 
metropolitan areas; nevertheless there 
is a distinct lack of housing associations 
in purely rural districts. Rural organ 
izations would, of course, face other 
sets of problems than those already 
mentioned but the need for rural com 
munity organization does exist and it 
should be actively explored. Housing 
associations may impress municipal 
powers by their fact-finding activities 
and by their sound reporting of hous 
ing conditions. Thus they are helping 
to shape social policy within the com 
munity. 

Ways and Means 

Distribution of periodicals and 
pamphlets serves to establish a record 
of service but also points clearly the 
way to social action and educates to 
ward social policy. These functions 
are distinctly twofold: (a) directed 
toward the past, establishing a housing 
inventory of the human and institu- 
tional resources of the locality; (b) 
directed toward the future, pointing 
the way to improved housing condi- 
tions and toward the easing of social 
tensions that are always connected with 
bad housing. It has become a truism 
among professional housers to assert 
that housing is more than mere shelter; 
however, by the greater part of the 
citizenry, housing is still regarded as 
the procurement of just that. Educat 
ing the public away from that con 
cept is a major responsibility of hous- 
ing association literature. 

It is obvious that there is value in 
having a group of citizens in a com- 
munity that is interested in not just 
one phase of the housing problem (as, 





for example, public housing), but in 
a well rounded program, the objective 
of which is better homes for all people. 
This group can serve as a nucleus 
for other citizens organizations whose 
main interest is not housing, e.g. 
YMCA, YWCA, service clubs, com 


munity planning groups, etc. 


New Field of Social Action 

Housing associations work in a new 
field of social action, cut out for them 
by the stress of the times. Formerly 
it may have been enough to deal with 
the powers-that-be directly and con 
fidentially. Much of the anonymity of 
housing associations stems from such 
an attitude. Today, however, only 
stark political action can improve so- 
cial conditions. This does not neces 
sarily mean partisan action; housing 
associations, as other citizen groups 
are by necessity bi-partisan. Neverthe 
less, citizen groups such as housing 
associations, neighborhood committees, 
community councils, can serve and, in 
fact, do serve, as reminders to public 
officials of citizen needs and desires- 
and thus they influence public social 
policy. 

The old form of political alignment 
is gone forever. Gone are the days 
when the “boss” was welfare and social 
security, New groupings are afoot in 
order to reach the same goals. It is 
neither possible, nor even desired, to 
introduce government into personal 
and family life to any greater extent 
than necessitated by war and depres 
realignment of 
people is needed. Citizen participation 
in public affairs is one of the obvious 
answers. The masses are not inter 
ested in esoteric committees full of 
good will and mild thoughts. They 
will fall prey to totalitarianism if self 
government in the broadest sense is 
not made available to them. Herein 
lies the tremendous socio-political im 


sion. Thus, a new 


portance of voluntary associations with 
in our urban anonymity. And this is 
also the reason for our contention that 
membership organizations and _ not 
small governing boards will bring 
about changes in social policy, though 
the latter may promote large-scale pro 
grams by interested groups. 

Of all structural and functional possi- 
bilities for housing associations, we 
must choose those best able to achieve 
good housing in a given space-time 
relation; research coupled with experi 
ence must indicate ways and means 
to achieve such housing; institutions 
will be organized with the expressed 
purpose of developing those ways and 
means. Thus we shall realize the full 
measure of social and educational pos 
sibilities through citizens action. 
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Association News 





BOARD TO MEET MAY 23 

Time and place of the next Board 
meeting of the Association has been 
shitted from June and San Francisco 
to May 23 in Washington. The fall 
meeting of the Board, therefore, is ex- 
pected to be scheduled for the west 
coast. No agenda for the May 23 
meeting has as yet been announced. 

The plan of holding meetings of the 
Committee on FPHA-Local Housing 
Authority Relations either just before 
or after Board meetings is not to be 
followed tor the May Board meeting, 
the expectation being that the Com- 
mittee will meet in June or early July. 
In the interval, appointment of two 
subcommittees will proceed as author- 
ized at the February meeting of the 
Committee: one on devising standard- 
ized forms that will simultaneously 
meet FPHA reporting requirements 
and individual local housing authority 
accounting needs; a second one to re- 
view FPHA’s entire “prevailing wage” 
policy. 








EAST CENTRAL 
Regional Conference in 
Toledo May 26-28 

The Commodore Perry Hotel in To- 
ledo will be the headquarters of the 
1947 East Central Regional Conference, 
to be held for three days, May 26 to 28. 
Down-to-earth discussions have been 
scheduled on such subjects as Title V, 
urban redevelopment, management and 
maintenance, planning and design, 
public relations of local authorities, re- 
tirement plans, and Washington news. 

Members of the Council’s Confer- 
ence Committee, who are making final 
arrangements for the meeting, are: 
President Jack B. Bryan, Lexington; 
Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; Ramsey 
Findlater, Cincinnati; Raymond A. 
Kirby, Toledo; and Hugo C. Schwartz 
and Elston R. Wagner of FPHA’s 
Region VIII office in Cleveland. 


MIDWEST 
Workshops Feature of 
Regional Conference 

Six demonstration workshops will be 
the feature of the three-day Midwest 
Regional Conference to be held at the 
Hotel Continental in Chicago on May 
26 to 28. Described as seminars that 
will afford an opportunity for all par- 
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ticipants to contribute and to learn 
in “give-and-take” sessions, the work 
shops will cover development, mainte 
nance, rental and occupancy, operation 
of old and new authorities, etc. As a 
forerunner of the conference, the Coun 
cil sponsored a small workshop on 
management-tenant relations, mainte 
nance, and accounting in St. Louis on 
April 23. 


Members of the Midwest Conference 


Committee are as follows: Chairman, 


Ira J. Bach, Cook County, Illinois: Lee 
Burns, University of Wisconsin; Wil 
liam L. Frazier, Madison; Phyllis Hem 
ingway, St. Louis; W. A. Ossenberg, 
Evansville; Monsignor A. N. Schuh, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin; Paul Smallwood, 
Decatur, I|linois; Max Swan, Lincoln 
Nebraska; Joseph E. Tepoorten, Su 
perior; and John D. Lange and Ma 
rion Neprud of FPHA’s Region III 
office in Chicago. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Boston Conference May 26-27 

Veterans housing will be the keynote 
of the spring conference of the New 
England Regional Council scheduled 
to meet for the two days May 26 and 
27 at the Hotel Somerset in Boston. 
New local authorities and educational 
institutions that are handling veterans 
programs have been urged to attend 
and an FPHA representative has been 
invited to explain the costs of opera 
tions of the various types of veterans 
housing. “If we can secure this large 


group of new authorities and have also 
a real vigorous panel on the reasons 
that veterans housing is not being built 
or furnished,” Regional President Ed- 
ward Adams wrote last month, “we 
should have an outstanding regional 
conterence.” 

Bradtord and 
Kennedy, both 
of Massachusetts, are also scheduled to 


Governor Robert F. 
Congressman John F. 


address the meeting. 

At the Council's March Executive 
Committee Raymond D. 
Holmes of Fall River was appointed 


meeting, 


General Chairman of the Conference 
and President Adams was named 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 
Other members handling Conference 
arrangements are: Daniel F. Burns, 
Cambridge; William J. Donovan, New 
port; Charles Graham, New Britain; 
James McDonald, Providence; Joseph 
Niles, FPHA Region I, Boston; John 1. 
Robinson, Springfield; Jeremiah Sulli 
van, Boston; Chester Weaver, South 
Portland. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Holds Executive Board Meeting 

Plans for a joint meeting of the 
Pacific Southwest and Pacific North 
west Regional Councils were discussed 
at the Executive Board meeting of the 
Pacific Southwest Council in Los An 
geles on March 13. No time and place 
have yet been agreed upon, but the 
meeting is being planned for some 
time next September, with Salt Lake 





ANNUAL MEETING ... 





IF YOU COULD NOT COME TO NAHO’S 1946 


you will want to have a copy of the just published Proceedings of 
the meeting. They provide a permanent record of a meeting that 
was dominated by a search for the answers to the many baffling 
housing problems of the year—both problems of long standing and 
problems that came in the wake of the war. The record of NAHO's 
first meeting since the ending of the war, a meeting that brought 775 
housers together to discuss their common goals, should serve as a 
historical landmark, if not as a guide to the future. 


The volume contains 216 pages (planographed}—including the 
texts of eighteen major addresses, summaries of ten round table 
meetings, and reports of NAHO committees. As an added feature, 
it includes seven double-spread pages of candid camera photos of 
the delegates: at work, at luncheon and dinner sessions, at "play." 


The Proceedings are avai 
East 60th Street, Chicago 
All persons who were paid 
ing have already received 


able from NAHO, 1313 
37, at $2.00 per copy. 
registrants at the meet 


their copie tree. 
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City and San Francisco among the 
cities under consideration. 
James D. Richardson appointed a five- 
man Conference Committee as follows: 
John Beard, Chairman, San Francisco; 


President 


Harold W. Glade, FPHA, Utah; 
Howard L. Holtzendorff, Los Angeles; 
Langdon W. Post, FPHA Region VI, 
San Francisco; and President Richard- 
son. 

At the request of Mr. Glade, who is 
President of the Utah State Chapter, 
the Executive Board voted to contribute 
$250 to the Utah Chapter to assist in a 
survey and study of housing conditions 
in the state. It was pointed out that 
Utah has an urgent need for housing 
and the money will be used for litera 
ture to educate the people of the area 
as to the meaning of 
program. 


a real housing 


SOUTHWEST 
April Meeting in Fort Worth 

A record attendance and a lively 
program are expected for the day and 
one-half spring meeting of the South 
west Regional Council in Fort Worth 
on April 23-24. Scheduled speakers are 
Lee F. Johnson, NPHC Executive Vice 
President, who will analyze national 
legislation, and FPHA Commissioner 
Dillon S. Myer. The program will be 
based on the work of NAHO commit 
tees and new administrative 
dures. 

Nearly a hundred new NAHO mem- 
bers have been signed up in the region 
so far this year. One chapter has al 
ready been formed (in Houston, see 
March JournaL, page 76) and others 
are in formative stages. According to 
Secretary Marie C. McGuire, “interest 
has never been so keen in public hous 
ing administration as now.” President 
J. Gilbert Scheib writes: “At the rate 
we are going, maybe a record of some 
sort will be broken. I'm trying to 
double our membership during the 
tenure of office of our present adminis- 
tration. ... 


proce- 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Series of Work Conferences 
Instead of holding regular monthly 


meetings, the Southern California 
Chapter has changed the character of 
its program to present a series of all 
day work conferences on a bi-monthly 
schedule. The first such conference 
was held in Riverside on April 12 and 
future meetings are planned in Los 
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Angeles in June and Long Beach in 
August. Active participation by all 
members is the special feature of the 
work-conference device. As the Chap- 
ter points out in its program notes: 
“NAHO and its meetings can mean so 
much for all who are interested in 
housing . but what one gets out 
of it, like everything else, is only in 
proportion as one puts something into 
it.” 

The Riverside meeting was spon- 
sored by three Chapter committees— 
Membership, Rental Management, and 
Maintenance—which arranged for a 
four-hour afternoon work session at 
which each of the three committees 
brought up selected subjects for dis 
cussion and study. At a preliminary 
morning session, committee meetings 
were held, giving all Chapter commit 
tees an opportunity to talk about their 
particular problems and 
material for future conferences. 

The Membership Committee under 
Chairman Hyman L. Sunshine took 
over the first part of the afternoon 
work session, conducting a debate on 
the pros and cons of NAHO. A panel 
of members was on hand to answer 
such questions from the floor as: 
“What can NAHO do for me?” 

Some of the subjects raised for study 
by the Rental Management Committee, 
headed by Eva Neal, were: Manage 
ment—maintenance and the resident; 
Resident orientation—what is it? who 
does it? when is it done? The Mainte 
Committee under 
Chairman Jesse E. Spray, covered paint 
ing—types, planning and_ scheduling, 
equipment, supervision, cost analysis, 
standards, tenant participation, etc 


to dev elop 


nance discussion, 


The final session was a dinner meet 
ing at which Howard L. Holtzendorft 
spoke on a review of legislative history. 


POTOMAC 
Panel Discussion on New Construction 
On April the Potomac Chapter 
held the third of its panel meetings in 
the series “Housing the Whole Popu 
lation.” The specific subject of the 
meeting covered “Supplying the De- 
mand Through New Construction.” 
Discussion leaders were: Chairman 
Howard Brunsman, Population Divi 
sion, United States Census Bureau; 
Lawrence Bloomberg, FPHA; John 
Ihlder, National Capital Housing Au 
thority; Dr. B. T, McGraw, NHA; 
Allan Thornton, FHA. 


VENTURA COUNTY 

Juvenile Delinquency Committee Created 
At the February 25 meeting of the 

Ventura County Chapter at Oxnard, 

California, three guest speakers from 


the local public schools discussed 


juvenile delinquency and suggested 
that the Chapter form a Committee for 
Community Juvenile Delinquency. The 
idea was at once acted upon and Nettie 
Woolley was appointed to serve on the 
Committee. 

Chapter President George, R. Wal 
lace told the group of improvements 
made at the Oxnard Authority's cen 
tral ofice—a library index of housing 
material and a suggestion box for all 
employees. With these additions, every 
one has an opportunity to become bet 
ter informed and to suggest improve 
ments in management techniques and 
administration, Mr. Wallace said. 


RICHMOND-CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
New Chapter Issues ‘“NAHO Nohow” 

A month before the newly estab- 
lished Richmond-Contra Costa County 
Chapter was officially chartered as 
NAHO Chapter No, 10, its Education 
and Publicity Committee had already 
published the first issue of what is to 
be a monthly bulletin, known as 
“NAHO Nohow.” A four-page mime 
ographed letter, the March issue re 
viewed some of the background, or 
“no-how,” of NAHO and listed some 
of the advantages of membership in 
both the national Association and the 
local Chapter. All Chapter members 
were invited to submit ideas and ques 
tions tor publication to Committee 
Chairman Elmer Gagnon at Richmond 
Terrace, Richmond, California. 

Chapter officers elected last month 
are: President—James B. Best: Vice 
Alton S. Johnson; Secretary 

Dolores F. Ramey; Treasurer—Har 
rison M. Miller; Executive Board 
Lloyd Hare, Sigmund Mahler, Regina 
E. Strickland, Percy E. Whitten, and 
Samuel M. Winton. Vice-President 
Johnson and Board Members Hare and 
Mahler are with the Contra Costa 
County Housing Authority; all other 
Chapter officers are employees of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Rich 
mond. 


President 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
Portland-Vancouver Area 
Members Apply for Charter 

NAHO members in the Portland 
Vancouver area have applied for a char 
ter tor the second NAHO chapter in 
the Pacific Northwest Region, to be 
known as the Columbia River Chapter. 
So tar, the proposed Chapter member 
ship is made up almost entirely of em- 
ployees of the Housing Authorities of 
Clackamas County and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and of the City of Vancouver, 
Washington. However, the group has 
invited all interested persons in the 
area to join. 
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Management Text Provided in Vanport Schools Report’ 


High goals; enthusiasm; democratic 
sharing of policy-making; real under 
standing of people; a fresh, progressive 
attitude toward the use of new oper 
ating techniques and equipment: these 
were the drives that made it possible 
for the Vanport City Schools to build 
up, in a matter of months, an outstand- 
ing school system that served the na 
tion’s largest war housing development: 
Vanport City, Oregon, operated by the 
Housing Authority of Portland, and 
providing living space for 40,000 per 
sons. A report on this school system 
under the utle “6000 Kids from 46 
States” has just been published and 
quite unintentionally 
tually a 


proves to be vir 
textbook on the skills and 
attitudes essential to the performance 
of a successtul housing management 
job. 

In setting out to build, equip, and 
organize an educational program for 
its “6000 Kids.” the Vanport Schools 
evolved the following principles, which, 
with but little change, it is possible to 
visualize as applying to an 
management job. 


overall 


Goals 
“We conceived it our job to con 
tribute directly to better community 
living. . . . We clearly saw that this 


community would involve us in unique 
problems. 
would 


... We sought schools which 
meet the unique problems of 
this community without blind allegi 
ance either to tradition or to novelty. 
Vanport would largely be a living, 
place without common interests. ; 
We felt strongly that the child would 
have to find his chance at wholesome 
social life predominately within the 
school, rather than through the home 
or neighborhood. Theretore, we sought 
to make the schools the center of living 
for children a constant appeal 
went out to the staff: keep your eye on 
the individual child and his needs. The 
first fundamentals are health, security, 
and affection. 
“We wanted the physical plant of 
the schools to be 
counteract the repeated sameness of 
the housing units. 
“We teachers who would 
have sincere interest in children and 


attractive, so as to 


wanted 


*6000 Kids trom 46 States. 
$1.25. Vanport Cit 


1946. 100 pp 
Schools, Portland 17 
Ore gon. 
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who would provide much needed al 
fection and general counsel. 

“We foresaw our added responsibil 
ities for physical care in case of acct 
dent, illness, fatigue, malnutrition. 

“We 


hands and legs and tired minds and 


wanted many activities tor 

confused hearts. 
“We tried to get 

and others to see that standard schools 


Federal agencies 


with standard plans and standard pro 
grams were for standard communities 
—which rarely exist anywhere, and 
certainly not at Vanport. . 

The chronic management complaint 
about insufficient recognition of man 
agement goals during the construction 
found its way into the 
built 
master plan, but it was not a planned 


period even 


report: “Vanport was from a 
community. The physical building of 
it was done rapidly and efficiently; the 
social engineering was weak. . . . Ne 
one knows the value of the savings 1n 
human frustration that could have been 
made had foresight been more acute 
Inconveniences, disappointments, and 
frustrations affected the mood of many 
families. : 


Sequence of Events 

The report then unfolds the story of 
the school system. Vanport City was 
begun in August 1942: its first tenants 
moved in in December: it was com 
pleted in one year and eleven days 
The superintendent of schools (James 
T. Hamilton) started to work on the 
first of January 1943; the first pupils 
of the Vanport Schools were enrolled 
two months later—800 of them, accom 
modated in a group of apartment units. 
Within another month, the first school 
building opened; on May 15 a second 
building opened; in July the first of 
SIX child care centers opened (two 
of them closed later for lack of patron 
age). There was then a long period 
of waiting additional 
space was provided. It was not until 
January 1945 that the third 
building opened, by which time ele 
mentary school enrollment ran over 
5000, and not until after V-J Day that 
a fourth one was completed. In_ the 
meantime, East Vanport was started, 
a 484-unit war housing development 
“across the road” from Vanport. In 
November 1944 a school opened in 


East Vanport under the jurisdiction of 


betore school 


SC hool 


the Vanport Schools. Thus, there were 


four elementary schools, one junio§r 
high school, and six child care centers 
included in the Vanport schools system 

The construction of the schools, stafl 
ing them, laying down their organiza 
tional pattern, working out their rela 
tionship to .the federal and local 
agencies responsible for the other com 
munity services of Vanport—all these 
major jobs, as mentioned earlier, were 
tackled after a basic operating philoso 
phy was formulated, along the lines in 
dicated above. Many of these jobs had 
to be worked out on the run, in the 
middle of tremendous operating handi 
caps and in the face of hostile attitudes 
on the part of the permanent commu 
nity (Portland), on the outskirts of 
which Vanport was erected. Again, the 
parallel to the housing Management job 
can be seen. 

“The housing ol people could not 
wait on the completion ot a city tor 
forty thousand peopl \s housing 


units were completed, families filled 


them. On the streets and around th 
apartments, more and more youngsters 
appeared. ... By September 1943, there 
elementary 
ments and the 


were 3500 enroll 


school 
schools were operating 
on a double shift schedule.” 


the re port says: 


Moreover, 
“many children are on 
the streets many have not enrolled at 
all. How can we find them in the con 


fusion?” 
Administrative Policy 

When the first pupils enrolled in 
March 1943, the school administration 
had a statement of administrative policy 
ready and issued it as part of its first 
“staff bulletin.” But it was issued in 
this spirit: “Could it be kept tentative 
and responsive to the needs to be 
served. Perhaps the 


Vanport schools 
would be gone before 


a hardening ol 
the institutional arteries had set in, but 
at least we did not want to begin with 
too many habits borrowed trom else 
where or with an intrenched organiza 
tional pattern. 

“Continuously we tried to recognize 
the relationship between organization 
and personality. Our concern was not 
solely in finding persons who would 
fit safely in predetermined niches; we 
first wanted persons capable of creating 
a niche through their own energy and 
sense of need. Our search was for capa 
ble people with initiative and ideas and 
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not merely for people who fulfilled— 
on paper—all the requirements desired 
for a particular post.” 

The two factors that guided the 
formulation of an administrative policy 
were: “the desire to make it democratic 
and the desire to evolve an organiza- 
tion that would meet the problems 

. faced in this community.” 

The approach to democratic admin- 
istration shows up clearly in the organ- 
ization chart. It is headed not by the 
superintendent—not by the board—but 
by the administrative staff, with a re- 
sponsibility for setting policy. The staff 
met weekly to “share fuJly in the nu 
merous problems of the entire opera- 
tion. .. . We wanted the Vanport ex- 
perience to be a common adventure, 
built on the solid foundations of shared 
intelligence and democratic principles. 
. . . Building a basic community-mind- 
edness among the staff was a first es- 
sential.” 

Policy-Sharing 

This principle of staff sharing of the 
policy-making function began at the 
central office level and was carried into 
each individual school by the school 
principals, thus giving the individual 
teachers an opportunity to contribute 
their ideas to the program. In survey- 
ing the opinions of the teachers early 
in the first year to see if this kind of 
system were congenial to them, 93.6 
per cent of the staff said “yes,” 4.5 per 
cent said they would rather be told 
what to do in most circumstances, and 
1.9 per cent said they wanted to be let 
alone to carry their individual responsi- 
bilities without being bothered with 
overall problems. Further, 73.3 per 
cent indicated that they felt their ideas 
and suggestions were warmly received; 
20.1 per cent thought that their ideas 
were only passively accepted; 6.6 per 
cent thought they were not wanted 
at all. 

This questionnaire was administered 
in a way that hid the identity of those 
responding but did permit comparisons 
between buildings; hence, between the 
operating success of the school prin- 
cipals. However, the giving of the 
questionnaire was approved by the cen 
tral administrative staff group, of which 
the principals were a part, and it was 
agreed by the principals that they 
could “take it” if the results showed 
up some deficiencies of their adminis 
tration—which, as a matter of fact, they 
did. In measuring the morale of the 
teachers in the various buildings, the 
level varied considerably and provided 
a source of administrative challenge. 

Staff Recruitment 

As to staff recruitment—‘It was a 

tough problem. 
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Vanport was not 


everyone’s idea of heaven. It was 
heaven for the tough-minded who 
thrilled at doing a tough educational 
job. It attracted many who sought 
active and varied experience for the 
value which that can give. It was a 
challenge to the creative teacher who 
wanted freedom of decision and who 
was willing to accept the responsibilities 
which this entails. It was not heaven 
for thet tenderminded, the unimagina- 
tive, the security seeker, and the lover 
of the unchallenged life. 

“Delays, red-tape, and bottlenecks 
must not stand in the way of getting 
the person wanted. Employment re- 
sponsibilities were not centralized. The 
school principals, the directors of the 
various phases of the operation had full 
authority to employ personnel within 
the limits of salary policy and of their 
budgetary allotments. No referrals were 
necessary to the superintendent, no rec- 
ommendations had to be passed on to 
the school before action was 
taken. A Director of Personnel gave 
aid in finding applicants and in bring- 
ing them to the attention of the proper 
person, but full freedom of choice and 
action belonged to the administrative 
heads. This policy proved its worth in 
many ways: it placed both authority 
and responsibility on the department 
head, it was a factor in attracting a 
competent administrative staff, it cre- 
ated the foundation of staff loyalty, 
and it was an effective way to meet the 
urgent and changing needs of this 
situation. It worked with outstanding 
success.” 


board 


In-Service Training 

Developing in the statf the sense of 
“community mindedness” that was de- 
sired called for some kind of in-service 
training. This need was met through 
“summer workshops” conducted by the 
Vanport Schools. The report 
“Plans for the summer considered how 
best to take the next step toward en- 
listing the wider enthusiasm and 
energy of the staff. Problems which 
needed cooperative attack had become 
clearer during this first year of experi- 
ence. A lighter teaching load in the 
give us more chance 
to reflect together. We decided to keep 
the full staff on salary and schedule 
them for a half day teaching and the 
other half day in the workshop. We 
made plans to find qualified leadership 
who would aid us with our particular 
problems and who would give addi 
tional nourishment to the spirit of 
common endeavor that was develop- 


y 
Ing. 


says: 


summer would 


Highly qualified educators from east 
ern and middle-western universities and 
schools came to Vanport City to con- 





duct the workshops, which were re- 
garded as highly successful. “One of 
the finest contributions that the work- 
shop made was the trank discus- 
sion among staff groups, and the desire 
to consider practices carried on in the 
other schools. For example, teachers 
in Center | liked orientation plans in 
Center 2 and thought that they might 
wish to try these plans; Center 2 teach- 
ers seemed to think Center 1 offered 
better opportunity for arts and crafts. 
There was real interest in 
ment. ‘i 


improve 


Federal-Local Relations 

The descriptions of the working re- 
lationships that the schools established 
with the multitudinous federal agencies 
with which they had to deal reveal the 
same driving spirit of purposefulness 
that characterized every other phase 
of their operation. There was an ap- 
preciation of the reasonableness of the 
need for standards and controls and 
records and budgets . . . but an impa- 
tient refusal to be thwarted from turn- 
ing in a top notch community service 
job because of some peculiarity of reg- 
ulations, procedural stalemate. 
The candor of this reaction and the 
openness with which it was revealed 
that regulations 


some 


were occasionally 
evaded by some little ruse serves to 
point up the need for some approach 
to federal-local relations that relies 
more on easily accessible means of ar- 
bitration than on detailed regulations 
that seek to foresee every possible fu 
ture contingency. When a community 
project directed with the intelligence 
and integrity of the Vanport City 
Schools has to stoop to trickery to ac- 
complish some obviously sane end be- 
cause of a set of rules and regulations 
made obsolete by the rapid change of 
scene so characteristic ot our times 
when such an organization must 
take up such tactics, it is obvious that 
federal procedures are drawn up too 
frequently in the master-servant tradi 
tion. 
Education More Than Three “R’s” 
Since the actual curriculum that the 
schools adopted has no very close rela- 
tionship to the housing management 
job, it 1s not dealt with here. It was 
based on the need for giving each child 
the greatest amount of individual at 
tention possible as a means of making 
up tor the disrupted home and com 
munity life that the war-work atmos 
phere imposed. One of the most in 
teresting areas into which this theory 
thrust the schools is revealed in the 
following statement: “The schools took 
on the job of teaching children—and 
their families—how to eat. This was 


(Continued on page 119) 
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SEATTLE AUTHORITY GUARDS 
AGAINST STOLEN CHECKS 

Whenever Seattle Housing Authority 
tenants pay their rent by check, the 
cashier notes this fact, together with 
the amount of the check, on the office 
copy of the rent receipt. This simple, 
effective trick in cashiering was de 
veloped after a robbery at one of the 
project ofhces at which time the man 
agement tound it a fairly difficult job 
to notify tenants that had paid by 
check to stop payment on them—be 
cause they did not know which tenants 
had paid by check and which had paid 
in cash. Now the Authority takes no 
chances, but records every check pay 
ment in its books. 

Idea Xchange—the bimonthly news 
letter of the Exchange of Information 
Committee of NAHO’s Pacific North 
west Regional Council—reported this 
Seattle device in its first issue in Feb 
ruary (see March JourNaL, page 75). 


WINDOW SHADE WASHING 
SAVES MONEY 


Also from Idea Xchange is the fol 
lowing description of an economical 
method of washing window shades de 
veloped by the Housing Authority ot 
Portland, Oregon. 

The maintenance department has 
built a 38-inch square “table,” with two 
folding legs on one side and, on the 
open side, a hook arrangement that 
fastens to the sink or drainboard. In 
other words, the two legs of the table 
stand on the kitchen floor and the 
other end rests on the sink or sink 
frame. When the house-cleaning crew 
moves into the house, they set up the- 
table, wash the window shades on it, 
and then rehang the shades, unrolled 
full length, to dry. By the time the 
new tenant moves in, all shades are 
dry and clean. 

A household upholstery cleaner pur 
chased wash _ the 
shades. This solution is applied with 
a clean cloth and quickly removed with 
a damp cloth, with 


locally 1S used to 


long sweeping 
strokes along the length of the shade. 
The shade material should not be 
soaked. Total cost for both materials 
and labor should not exceed 32 cents 
per shade. 


GARBAGE PAILS OUT OF REACH 
OF DOGS 


Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, Chairman of 
the Managers Shop Talk Committee 
of NAHO’s Southwest Regional Coun 


April, 1947 


cil, sends in a management hint re 
ported to the Committee by Cora B. 
Lambertson, Manager of Las Casitas 
in Denver: 

“We annoyed be 
cause of the dogs who came in at night 


were constantly 
and tipped over the garbage cans, spill 
ing the contents in the alleyway. We 
installed a sturdy bar with a bent end 
by drilling into the concrete of the 
coal bin. We then hung the garbag: 
can on this hook, high 
enough that dogs could not reach it 


WwW hich was 


The results have been very pleasing to 
both management and tenants.” 


STEPLADDER HOLDS EQUIPMENT 
The stepladder pictured 

equipped handy 

maintenance men taced with the job 


below is 
with a gadget for 
of cleaning ceiling light bulbs and 
fixtures. The special frame that tops 
the ladder provides a safe “non-spill” 
method of holding two buckets—one 
tor soapy water and one for rinse wa 
ter; the shelf holds cleaning cloths and 
any other small objects. On both sides 
are wood and sheet-metal racks for 
holding fluorescent tubes (this particu 
lar model was especially designed by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., at the 
request of its advertising representative, 
who realized that climbing up a con 
ventional fluorescent 
lights in his office could be a pretty 


irksome, time-wasting task). Substitut 


ladder to clean 


ing shallow containers for these special 
ized racks would, of course, adapt this 


feature to more general use. (/dea 
from Building Reporter and Realty 
News, February, 1947.) 











Hints te the Housing Manager 


MANAGEMENT TOOLS—SEEN IN 
PRINT, NOT IN OPERATION 

Roof Paint Insulates Against Heat 
An effective method of fighting sum 
“Gilsalume,” 
an aluminum rool! paint said to reflect 
70 per cent of the 


mer heat is provided by 


sun's destructive 


rays, reducing interior summertime 
te mperature S as muc h 


Write United 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Wall Washing Made Easy — Th« 


“Wallmaster” provides a new, simple, 


as 15 degrees 


Gilsonite Laboratories, 


time-saving method of washing, rins 
ing, and drying all types of interior 
wall surtaces without dripping or 
streaking. Pressure tanks, one contain 
ing a special cleanser and the other the 
rinse water, are connected by tubes to 
large trowels padded with terrycloth 
The flow of the cleaning solution is 
regulated by fingertip controls, while 
the lightweight, easily-managed trowels 
are applied to the wall, Write Quaker 
Maintenance Company, Inc., 124 West 


8th Street, New York City 

Paint Mixer Eliminates Waste and 
Mess 
sures neat, easy, and thorough mixing 
of paint. The 


\ perforated paddle wheel as 


paddle attaches to a 
shaft bent at the top to form a crank 
handle. Before attaching the 
the paddle, 
through the center of a paint can lid 
Then the 
revolve the 


shatt to 
however, it 1s inserted 
crank handle is turned to 
wheel in the paint. The 
device is available for gallon or quart 
can sizes and is accompanied by a 
marked card which facilitates locat 
ing the center of the lid so that the 
lid may be perforated and the crank 
shaft inserted. Made by Chadkin Sales 
"997 


Company, 7 Severly Boulevard, Los 


Angeles 36, California. 


Cleaning Tool Removes Hard-to-Get- 
at Dirt—A small portable electric clean 
ing tool, operated by a I-HP motor, 
combines both blowing and _ suction 
action for routing dirt, dust, and grit 
Made 
by Clements Manutacturing Company, 
662 South Narragansett Avenue, Chi 
cago 38, Illinois. 


lodged in cracks and crevices. 


Weed Killer, Lawn Builder—A two 
in-one product that manages to provide 
lawn food and at the same time destroy 
weeds has been developed by O. M. 
Scott & Company, Marysville, Ohio 
The compound is in powder form. The 
claim is that one application of product 
will do the double trick. 
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A Rent Collection “Philosophy” Evolved from 
Eight Years of Public Housing Experience 


\ major housing management prob 
lem, and an ever present one, is that 
of effecting prompt rental payments 
rather, effecting rental 
prompt or otherwise 


payments, 
from among a 
small percentage of tenants. 
Experience has indicated to me that 
approximately 10 per cent of the fami 
lies resident in public housing develop 
ments are either lax in their rental 
payments for 
chronic “slow-payers” 
“dead-beats.” 


some reason or are 
or occasionally 
The 10 per cent figure 
given does not always include the same 
families every month, although 


tis a 
noteworthy fact that over the course 
of a year the names of the same ten 
ants usually do crop up fairly regu 
larly on the delinquent rent list. In 
any cross section ot society I think we 
may find a similar 10 per cent. No 
matter how thorough we may have 
been, prior to admission, in seeking to 
ascertain a prospective tenant's ability 
to pay, it is to be remembered that 
the status of families is subject to con 
stant change and that such changes 
are very frequently reflected in their 
rent-paying ability. 
Rent Collecting an Art 

Since the problem of effecting rental 
payments is a continuous one, and a 
headache to us in management, I have 
given this matter much thought; have 
devised many techniques (some worth 
while, some not); and have come to 
the conclusion that rent collecting from 
this 10 per cent group, especially in 
public housing, is an art and not just 
an office procedure. It is a problem 
that can not be dealt with solely 
through the use of form letters and/or 
eviction notices. 

I have found that in many instances, 
a rental problem family is also a social 
problem family—that is, if we probe 
deep enough (assuming that we have 
the ability and wisdom to conduct such 
a search). Since public housing is basi 
cally intended for families of low 
income, we are bound to encounter 
many social problems with these fami- 
lies, problems that affect management, 
including the problem of rent delin 
quency. The line of demarcation be 
tween delinquent rent-paying ability 
and “on-time” rent-paying ability is 
so thin that the balance is in constant 
danger of being broken, on the side of 
delinquency. Illness, clothing for the 
children, drinking of the wage earner, 
desertion of husband or wife, mis- 
management of household 
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finances, 


STEPHEN S. PLAUT 

Housing Manager 

Public Housing Authority 
Region | 


temporary unemployment, vacations 


and holidays, ad infinitum—all of these 
eventualities may influence rent-paying 


ability. 


How, then, can the problem be met 
and why do I say rent collecting is an 
art? 


Since every month more or less the 
same group of delinquent rent-payers 
crops up, it may be well to work with 
them in seeking a solution to the de 
linquency problem. By this I mean 
that our efforts are best directed toward 
trying to improve the rent-paying habits 
of this 10 per cent than in putting 
these families through some routine 
rent collection procedures that will in 
evitably end up with eviction—with 
the result that there is a constant prob 
lem of tenant turnover with which to 
contend and a constant problem of deal 
ing with a 10 per cent delinquent 
group made up of different sets of 
families. Not that this approach will 
solve the delinquency problem. But by 
maintaining, in effect, the “status quo,” 
we can to a certain extent level off the 
project costs incident to tenant turnover 
and can eliminate much of the wear 
and tear on administrative nerves. Of 
course, if, after all reasonable efforts 
have been expended, a family will not 
pay its rent, or can not, eviction is the 
only method to which we can resort. 
This procedure I shall discuss later in 
the article. 

Techniques 

When a rental problem first occurs, 
usually a simple form letter (devised 
personally and experience 
with the particular family involved) is 
sent to the family. Or, home visits 


based on 


may result in rent collection, especially 
if the visits are made on Friday, prior 
to the weekend binge or shopping 
spree. 

On occasion a family may be quite 
chagrined to receive a delinquency no 
tice or notices from management; oth 
ers may be apologetic that rental “re 
minders” had to be sent; some may 
not be particularly disturbed, since our 
“bill” will be filed along with many 
others they may have accumulated. 
Then, we have those families wh« 
promise to pay within the next several 


days—and don’t. 
but true” type, 


And the “inte resting 
although in the minor- 
ity say: “I won't pay and you can’t 
put me out.” This group knows all 
the answers and always believes itself 
to be one jump ahead ot management. 
Some tamilies assume the attitude that 
since a public housing project is di 
rectly or indirectly connected with “the 
government,” free living space is their 
“constitutional right”—or that rents, 
like medical bills, can wait. 
Family Dignity Respected 

Each of the above groups must be 
handled with special techniques. A 
technique, however, applicable to all 
groups is one that respects the dignity 
of families. For example, delinquent 
rent notices should, whenever possible 
and practicable, be mailed through reg 
ular post office channels in preference 
to delivery by staff members. 

Families that require social agency 
referral, if such agencies are available, 
should by all means be so directed 
but, there should be no expectation that 
a social agency will perform as a rent 
collecting agency. Rent collection is 
management's job. It is up to us to 
if need be, with 
but it 
must not be with the rent-collecting 


thought primarily in mind that a fam 


effect rent payments 


the assistance of social agencies 


ily is referred for social agency assist 
thinking 
should be the solution of the family 
problem. As a byproduct, rental pay- 


ance. Uppermost in our 


ments, if the family problem is re 
solved, may be forthcoming. 
Employers who are interested in 
good personnel morale and public opin 
ion feel that employees should meet 
normal family obligations, one of 
which is rent. On more than one occa 
sion, an employer has assisted me with 
a rent payment problem and I have 
thus found that 
ployer-housing 


ships pay off. 


understanding em- 
management relation 
Eviction 

Eviction, so glibly spoken of by many 
in public housing, is a very serious 
process. To me it is not a solution, 
but rather a distasteful last resort, of 
no benefit to the family, although per 
haps of some use to us—except that it 
vields us poor public relations. It is not 
unusual for a public housing eviction 
to hit the newspapers, front page at 
that, minus details, but with pictures. 
Admittedly, evictions must be resorted 
to in some instances—but only after 

(Continued column 1, page 120) 
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“EDUCATION” OF LOCAL AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS 
Wher two brand new commissioners took office at the 
Houston Housing Authority recently, they were each pre 
sented with a portfolio of basic material on the public 
housing program. This portfolio contained six sections: 
1. Annual reports of the Authority for the past four 
years; 
Two back issues of the “Commissioners’ Bulletin,” 
which is issued monthly by the Authority; 


3. A copy ot the Authority’s Personnel Policy; 

4. A copy ot the new Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill; 
5. A copy ot the Authority's bylaws; 

6. A packet of miscellaneous materials that included an 


issue of the JourNAL oF Hovusine and other general data 
on the held of public housing. 
Marie McGuire, Houston. 


RESIDENT MAINTENANCE MUST WORK 

The unsigned letter on resident maintenance that ap 
peared in the December 1946 issue of the JourNAL (page 
294) is disturbing. I had hoped there would be a number 
of follow-ups 

As I read the above-mentioned article, it struck me that 
it contained some fallacies. I think it must be recognized 
that with any group of people living in congested areas and 
having the background of some low-income families (or 
with any group trom any kind of background), there will be 
those who don’t carry their share of the group’s joint re 
sponsibilities. That is true in any neighborhood, isn’t it? 

But maybe the idea of resident maintenance has been 
badly presented to tenants. The writer of the letter in 
the December JournaL refers to management “notices of 
infractions’ and to management's “determining respon 
sibility” of tenants for care of “a plot of grass.” Is it pos 
sible that it is this approach that is partly responsible for 
the failure of resident maintenance? The idea of resident 
maintenance has been presented as something that tenants 
do for management. Why? Can't resident maintenance be 
planned yorntly by tenants and management? Certainly the 
degree of resident maintenance will vary from project to 
project. It has to start at a point at which tenants are 
interested. 

Can't the approach to residents be that the project is 
their home, their community. Can't they be told that there 
is just so much money to spend, that management can 
spend only a certain amount of that money for “mainte 
nance’? Can't it be assumed that since they, the tenants, 
live in the project, that they certainly have an interest in 
the standards of their community? 

With this approach, management could then ask the ten 
ants how they propose to handle their part of the job. 
Why isn’t it possible for tenant committees to do the 
“policing” and to issue “notices of infractions” when rules 
that they have participated in making are broken. I think 
I'd resent it if management “policed” me on regulations 
regarding my home, rules that management had laid down 
arbitrarily. Put, it | and my neighbors had, together with 
management, decided what was possible and reasonable, 
then I think I'd be more ready to comply with and help 
to entorce the rules that I had made—or rules that had 
been made by those of my neighbors whom I had helped 
choose to represent me. 


April, 1947 





Some people say they've never heard of a manager who 
was smart enough or who had enough time to. devise and 
keep up a satisfactory level of resident maintenance Is 
part of the difficulty ther« 


are operating low rent housing ? Is a prerequisite lor a 


in the kind of managers who 


successtul resident maintenance program a rethinking of 
the requirements for a housing manager, such requirements 
to include experience in working with people, a social con 
sciousness and awareness? Are some of our housing man 
Do they 
Do they tear the strength that results 
trom people getting together to do something ? 


Ruth Dodge Mack, Chicago. 


agers afraid of people? Do they trust people? 


believe in people? 


FIRE PREVENTION CONFERENCE 

The President has called a national conterence on fire 
prevention to meet in Washington, May 6, and 8. 

By directing nation-wide attention to this effort to reduce 
the appalling loss of life and property due to hres, | am 
sure the trade associations of the country with a basic in 
terest in this problem can be of great assistance. 

Faced with an average annual toll of 10,000 deaths from 
fire, together with property loss that exceeded $560 million 
in 1946, President Truman is sponsoring this nation-wide 
effort to cope with the fire menace. 

The Highway Safety Conference, called by the President 
last May, found that education, enforcement, and engineer 
ing are the keys to highway safety. I believe these “three 
E’s” also are the keys to fire prevention. We need wide 
spread education in methods of fire prevention and control, 
more adequate laws and their rigid enforcement, and better 
engineering to make buildings fire resistant. 

More than 2000 delegates are expected to attend the 
Conterence, representing federal departments; state, county, 
and municipal governments; and business and civic organi 
zations with a basic interest in the fire prevention problem 

Committees have been appointed to make advance studies 
of special aspects of the fire prevention problem (includ 
ing enforcement, law revision, building codes, inspection, 
fire-hghting services, education, and publicity) and to draft 
recommendations for the Conference. 

Major General Philip B. Fleming 
General Chairman of the President's 


Conference on Fire Prevention. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRASS, SHRUBBERY COMPETES 
SUCCESSFULLY WITH THAT OF SOUTH, WEST COAST 

In looking through the JournaL, we have noticed par 
ticularly your use ol photographs of various projects... In 
most instances, projects that are either in the south or on 
the west coast, where there is no such thing as rain or 
snow. For that reason, we enclose a set of three photo 
graphs taken on a project in Pennsylvania, where we have 
four-season climate. Note that the grass and shrubbery of 
the project pictured (shown on front cover of this issue 
of the JourNaL) does not have to take a back seat to any 
project similarly located. 

For your further information, we might state that this 
project is an all-Negro project, comprising 224 families, 
with a total occupancy of 865, and the landscaped area is 
practically 100 per cent tenant maintained. 

M. W. Smith, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 
chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





N235. HOUSING MARKET ANALY- 
SIS: Nine Statements of Guidance and 
Experience. 23 pp. $1.00. (Will be dis- 
tributed free to agency members of 
NAHO.) 

Reprints of a series of nine articles that 
appeared in the JournaL during 1946. In 
cludes four practical procedural guides (by 
Gordon E. Howard, William L. Frazier, Glenn 
H. Beyer, and Charles B. Bennett and Simon 
Eisner) and five articles describing market in 
fluences that must be understood before a 
market analysis can be established and main 
tained (by Helen M. Humes, John P. Dean, 
Clarence W 
Leo Grebler) 


Farrier, Norman Lawrence, and 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





YOUR CITY TOMORROW, by Guy 
Greer. 1947. 210 pp. illus. $2.50. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The ciuzen who wants to improve his coi 
munity will be interested in this discussion of 
the problems of cities and_ the 


uttempts that 
have been made to solve them. Based in part 
on a series of articles by Mr. Greer that ap 


peared in Fortune magazine (To be re 
viewed 


OUR FAIR CITY, edited by Robert S. 
Allen. 1947. 387 pp. $3.50. The Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

In 1904 in his “The Shame of the Cites,’ 
Lincoln Steffens concluded that businessmen 
do not necessarily make good cituzens and 
that the people alone are responsible for the 
mismanagement and plundering of their cities 
Forty-three vears later, Colonel Robert S. Allen 
(co-author of the “‘Washington Merry-Go 
Round”), in the introductory chapter of his 
book “Our Fair City,” arrives at a simular 
conclusion. In fact, he says, “the record ot 
public vigilance in municipal affairs has been 
doleful and discouraging. If it 1s the best 


that a free people can establish in the manage 
ment of their own home towns, then the out 
look is fearful indeed for enlightened and 
peaceful solution of our infinitely more com 
plex and difhcult national and world prob 
lems.” 

“Our Fair City” is a series of articles on 
seventeen large American cities. Each article 
is written by one or two local citizens, fre 
quently newspaper reporters or editors, and 
is generally both objective and factual. Al 
though in details the story varies from city to 
city, the book as a whole re-emphasizes the 
fact that many of our urban problems are 
common to all of our larger cities: the apathy 
of the average citizen; the machine character 
of local politics; the movement of the 
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“better” 





iuzer ito «th uburb iving tl in 
1 to the forces ot corruption and deca 
ind the plan n * urban growth—t 
name a tew. It is a book that can be rea 
with profit by the municipal administrator, 


the city planner, and t ofhieia It 


is also the kind of book that the businessman 


housing 
and the average citizen, into whose hands 1s 

the ultumate responsibility for municipa 
iffairs, should be encouraged to read 


R. E. N. 


LATIN AMERICANS IN TEXAS, by 
Pauline R. Kibbe. 1946. 302 pp. $3.50 
University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

The Executive Secretary of the Good Neigh 
bor Commission of Texas has written a high! 
informative and useful source book on the wa 
ot life of over a million Texans of Latin Amer 
ican extraction. Covers the familiar character 
ra 


istics of minority group lite—poverty, segre 


tion, ignorance, and discrimination in oppor 


tunities for employment, education, recreation, 


etc. One chapter combines housing and health 


pointing to public housing develop 


problems, 
ments as “oases of decent and fruittul living 
that “stand out like beacon lights, emphasizing 
by contrast thes squalid and degrading condi 


tions under which so many of our Latin 
American citizens are torced to exist Illus 
trations of some of these developments in 


Austin, Dallas, El Paso, and San Antonio are 
included in this section Provision ot more 
such housing is one of the remedies proposed 
by Mrs. Kibbe in the final chapter of the book. 

Introductory sections ot the book trace the 
background of — the 
policy and briefly summarize Mexican history 
and culture \ bibliography is also included, 
containing references t 


national good neighbor 


some unpublished 
materials as well as to books and articles. “It 
is hoped that realization of the paucity of 
reliable information in published form will 
stimulate research in. the 


cussed,” Mrs. Kibbe writes 


various fields dis 


6000 KIDS FROM 46 STATES. 100 pp. 
$1.25. Vanport City Schools, Portland 
7, Oregon. 
See page 113 


RECOMMENDED CONNECTICUT 
STATE BUILDING CODE. 1947. 146 


pp. plus appendices and index. $1.50. 
Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
Room 503, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Compiled by the Connecticut State Housing 


Authority as a suggested building code that 
can be adopted voluntarily by any municipalit 
within the state 


CHANNELS. March 1947. Vol. XXIV, 
No. 7. 40 pp. single copy 50 cents. Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc., 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10. 

Skillful presentation otf the right kind of 
publicity and public relations for the current 
housing program may well 
ture status This special 
“Channels 


determine its fu- 
publicity issue of 
should, therefore, prove to be of 








great value to housing agenc toda Con 

tains a biblograpl ublicau tul in 

carrying on yg In a majo 
ucle, entitled \u I ie 

Kandel and Janet Sachs t vw t hoose 

publicity medi to the t t 1eNceE 
uu Want t each 

RACIAL RESTRICTIVE COVEN- 


ANTS, by The Most Reverend Bernard 
J. Sheil and Loren Miller. November 
1946. 31 pp. 20 cents (10 copies for 
$1.75). Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination, 123 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


The aunihiar bishop of Chicago and a 
Los Angeles attorne speak it against racial 
restrictive covenants Ch vddr S vere 
given at the Conference tor the Elimination 
of Restrictive Covenants held in Chicago last 
May under the sponsorshy rt re than 
forty local labor, civic, religiou using, and 


veterans groups 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS’ AFFECT- 
ING SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN THE 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE, by Lloyd 
M. Short. Pamphlet 1. April 1946. 35 
pp. Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17. 


Recognizing that postwar « mic and 
social disruptions will requir ditional and 
highly qualified social scienc ersonnel in 
the federal service, this report sur > present 
Civil Service recruitment Xamination, and 
salary procedures and regulator nts out 
their deficiencies; makes recommendations tor 


their improvement 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND _ CUR- 
RENCY, UNITED STATE SENATE, 
ON CONTROLLING RENT. 1947. 
541 pp. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Nine days ot tesumor Januar 5U 
through February 24)  betor woth the fu 
Senate Banking and Currency Cor ittee am 
the subcommittee on rent 


RENTAL HOUSING IN 1947. Com- 
munity Action Bulletin No. 8. 1947. 18 


pp. Officce of the Housing Expediter, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A guide tor mayors mergen housing 
committees, this booklet tells why this is a 
good ume to build rental housing and de 
scribes the liberal federal aids available to 
ake this type of investment an attractive one 
Includes a twelve-point check list to hely 
mayors committees determin vinier to focus 
attention in their communit 


RENTAL HOUSING: Opportunities 
for Builders and Investors. National 
Housing Agency—Office of the Housing 
Expediter, Washington a, D. Cc. 


Addressed to builders am to en 
ourage the construction of rental housing 
Describes the expanded government aids that 
ire now available under FHA Title VI and, 
ilso, the recent ruling on hig ‘ ciation 


allowances tor income tax 


LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES FOR 
CONCRETE. 1947. 23 pp. Office of 
the Housing Expediter, Washington 25, 
D. c 


Report of a nation-wide sur\ conductec 
by the Construction Branch of NHA on six 
types of lightweight aggregate for use in the 
oncrete house field: expanded s! cla 
(Haydite), expanded slag, imi iatomite, 
perlite, and vermiculite \ tt iforma 
tion contained in the pamphlet w supplied 
by producers of the materials 
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—Timely Reinhold Books 


NEW CITY PATTERNS 


By S. E. SANDERS, Director, City Planning Research, FWA, PBA, Washington, D. C., and A. J. RABUCK, City 
Planning Research, PBA, Washington, D. C. 


814” x 11’ 


THE CITY 


Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future 
By ELIEL SAARINEN 


6” x 9” 


At your bookstore, or order direct 





One of the most fascinating books ever written on urban design problems. Contains a profusion of illustra 
tions ranging from the seamy side of blighted areas, through low-cost and medium housing projects, to the 
more ambitious developments expected in the near future. The book discusses metropolitan planning com: 
missions, and the exact methods to be followed to insure that each new development or improvement shall 
coincide with a carefully predetermined plan. 


$8.00 


The most important and comprehensive work yet written on the future of the city. The author points out 
the defects of modern cities and sets forth a practical, corrective plan based on urban rehabilitation and de 


centralization. Of vital interest to all municipal officials concerned with progressive community planning and 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 








VANPORT SCHOOLS — ( Continued from page 114) 


not a fad or frill; it was a necessary 
thing for us to do. Everywhere 
schools are taced with the undernour 
ished, but here the situation was ex 
aggerated. 
swing, or graveyard shifts were neglect 
ing normal routines and _ responsibili 
ties. A survey showed that many chil 
dren were coming to school without 
breaktast. The school cafeterias began 
serving breaktasts and such children 
were urged to come. In mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon, “snack carts” vis 
ited every room, with milk, fruits, and 
sandwiches. Well planned meals were 
served to many hundreds at noon. 
“But a satisfactory attack on the 
problem carried us beyond these. Pa 
rental ignorance and neglect had to be 
reached, it possible. Parents too busy 
to plan good meals were given sug- 
gested menus for a week in advance. 
Many parents, new to this area, were 
unacquainted with and unwilling to 
use the vegetables and other unfamiliar 
foods on the store shelves. Perhaps 
they had never seen fresh fish for sale. 
They had money with which to buy, 
but they clung to the habits of other 
days. Family prejudices were in the 
child. Many of them would not eat 
the balanced meals available at the 
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Parents working on day, 


school. Vegetable displays in the class 
rooms, diet experiments with white 
rats (Federal auditors were shocked to 
find that the Director of Child Feed 
ing was buying rats!), teacher hosts at 
the eating table, were all used.” 

The story of this food education pro 
gram as told in the report is one of 
the most diverting chapters in the 
book and is a monument to the per 
which the administra 
tors clung to a goal in the face of all 


severance with 


possible obstacles: food rationing, gaso 
line rationing, personnel shortages, lack 


ot space, “customers,” 


uncooperative 
etc., etc. 
Racial Policy 
The race relations policy of the Van 
port Schools special note: 
“Our answers to this problem would 
not be possible in all communities ex 
cept on a long-range basis, When et 
forts were made to identify one of our 


deserv es 


schools asa Negro sc hool, we requested 
of the management that 
Negroes in the project be so housed 
that an equal proportion attend all 
schools. Similarly within the schools an 
equal proportion was maintained in the 
rooms of each grade level. 


Housing 


Excellent 
Negro teachers were employed without 


discriminatory assignment. Any who 


complained at such policies had the 
alternative of accepting them or leaving 
the project. 

“Among the children prejudices in 
duced by soon 


parents disappeared 


Tolerance was nourished by the neces 
sary acceptance of the fact of practice, 
but under-the-surface intolerance by 
many adults still continues.” 
Design Problems 
Lessons in building design crop up 
Particu 
larly so in the story of the general 
that through — the 
whole report after the fashion of “back 
This “background 
feat is accomplished through 
the device of having the lefthand side 


of every double-spread page set up on a 


on every page of the report. 


community runs 


ground music. 
music” 


green paper as contrasted with a whit 
righthand page—with three-fourths of 
this green page given over to pictures 
of school activities and with the lower 
quarter reserved for a strip of running 
narrative on Vanport City as a whole. 
School events are treated only incident 
ally to other community activities. The 
told by Elsie Maxwell, who 
was in Vanport City almost from the 
beginning of occupancy. She tells the 
City’s story with honesty and under 
standing. what she 


story 1s 


From says about 
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bad habits of garbage disposal, clut- 
tered houses and yards, disgruntled re 
lationships between neighbors, un 
happy family arrangements, frustrated 
attempts of children to amuse them- 
selves, impossible arrangements 
family marketing—out of all 

factual accounts the challenge to better 
housing design is tremendous. 


tor 
these 


Thus, this combination of (1) a re 
port that relates a really progressive ex 
periment in school administration and 
program planning and (2) “back 
ground music” on a tremendous war 
housing community, is rich in lessons 
who the na 
tion’s peacetime housing program for 
families of 


to those must carry on 
low-income. If it is “in 
spiration” that is needed to get us over 
some of the current public housing 
hurdles, this book “6000 Kids 


46 States” can deliver. 


from 


RENT COLLECTION — 


(Continued from page 116) 


every effort has been made to encour 
age rental payment by the family in 
question. By “every effort,’ I do not 
mean a tew form letters and a “stiff 
talking to” to the family. The com 
mon expression “either you pay or get 
out” is not the answer. Nor, is the 
case-work approach the only method. 
Vigorously, we can perhaps combine 
and apply all the techniques, but in a 
way that is free of malice and harsh 
ness. At its best, eviction is not pleas 
ant. Although it may, on occasion, be 
the only answer, I am sure most housers 
feel that it accomplishes a negative 
result and one not in the true spirit 
of public housing. 

I feel that the combination of “gen 
tle reminder,” repeated correspondence, 
skillful and understanding discussions 
(personal or by telephone), use of com 
munity resources, and enlistment of the 
employer's cooperation all are factors 
in bringing the tenant to the possible 
realization of his rental obligations. 

To me, when a tenant is directly or 
indirectly pressured into paying his 
rent in January—again in February— 
and perhaps again and again—and then 
maybe, after six months, voluntarily 
on August | brings in his payment, to 
me that evidence of family progress is 
the most satisfactory possible outcome 
of the use of all rent-collection tech- 
niques. 

In short, the art of rent collecting 
resolves itself into an educational proc- 
ess that aims to induce families to meet 
their responsibilities. 
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Fal 
The following changes should be made in the 1946-47 Housing Directory 
distributed by NAHO late last year. The changes were reported to NAHO 
during the period March | to March 31, 1947. 
Page Agency Changes and Additions 
xiv Office of Admuinistrat I t: Ra md M. I \ trator in 
" + Wi W W er \ . . r 
Ex it Delet g 
Of t \ xg g 
Ve 
S 
- 
1 Off f td Administrator Subsutute organiz 
tn issu 
7 National Housing Agenc Region ( g 
Region V Joseph 
22 Ohio Board ot Housing, Addr g Ag ( 
State of hoga 117 § 1 \ 
Off 2é ’ Ma I 
Blum, Chairman: ( Ss voor 
Vice-Chai in: O. W ( Secret 
Fred W. M Frank Ra g: R 
N. Gormat I M 
2 lal’adega, Housing Authority tT Frecutive Dire Wi iam | Mu 
the City of—Alabama 
2 Buckeye, Housing Authority of i utive D M R Nutta 
the Town of—Arizona 
28 Maricopa County, Housing Au Phone $2252 
thority ot—Anzona 
28 Tucson, Housing Authority « I ve D, W \ . 
the City of Arizor 
29° Yavapai Count Housing Au Phone: 87. R. A. Moo ( 
thority of—Anzona 
30 Pulaski, Housing <Authorit of Executive Direct I. C. Ha 
the County of—Arkansas 
30 Butte County Housing Authorit Executive Dire Edw \. Da 716 
Calitormia + Sth Su Chi Calit Mf 1g 
1 ¢ P. O. Box 72. 4 ( i 
Phone 44W 
31 Contra Costa, Housing Authorit Exe Direct Sig dM 
ot the County ot—Calitormia 
31 Davis, The Housing <Authortt Har Whitcombe, Chait 
of the City of—Calitormia 
31 Holtville, Housing Authority ot Executive Direct M W MS 
the City of—Calitormia 
32 County Housing Au Exe we Du Harlan Hag 231 Var 
orit Calitornia Sicklen Building, Ha d, Ca rnia. M 
g iddress P. O Box 27 Hant 
California. Phone: 715 
33° Merced Count Housing Au Executive Director: J. F. ¢ 31 nd T 
thorit California Streets, Merced, Calitort 358-W 
33. Needles, Housing Authorit t +40 Crestview Avenue, San I i ( 
the Cit t—Calitornmia tornia 
33 Palm Springs, Housing Author V/ ng A Box MM Ss g 
ity of the Cit Calitornia Calit 1a 
35. San Luis Obispo, Housing Au 185 Islay Street, San Luis Obis ( 
thorit t the Count ot Maiding Address: P. O. | S80, San Luts 
Calitornia Obis California 2652 
36 Vallejo, Housing Authority of th l M. Johnston, C 
City of—Calitormia 
36 Westmorland, Housing Authority c/o Cit ft West x 27. Westmor 
ot the City of—Calitornia und, Calit ca. | Bra S718 MI 
36 Willows, Housing <Authorit rt Executit Dir Ja i West 
the City of—Calitornia Svcamore Street, Willows, Ca 
37. Manchester, Housing Authorit Comr ner Joseph Hanna, ¢ 
*t the Town oft—Connecticut Robert J. Boyce, V Chairma Ss VOOK 
\. Beechler; | Ba Fred T 
Blish, Jr 
39 Jacksonville, The Housing Au Commissioners: R. M. § ( I 
horitv ot—Florida R. Fendig, Vice-Cha D 
Jose M. | x \ S 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Page Agency Changes and Additions 
40 Kev West, The Housing Author Executive Director: George Mills White 
ity of the City of —Florida 
+) Miami, The Housing Authority Commissioners: Emmet C. Choate, Chairman 
ot the City of —Flornida Peter McCabe, Vice-Chairman J. Free 
Brunner: J]. B. McLew« lr. V. Moor 
+0 Sarasota, The Housing Author Phone: 2584 a 
ity of the City of—Florida S. ASCHER 
+2 Brunswick, The Housing Au Phone: 318 i ru t Ma t 
thority, City ot—Georgia \ col msultant to Dr. Walt H. ¢ 
412) Marietta Housing Authority Commissioners: John S. Walker. Chairmat La Deputy Director Genera the | 
Georgia H 0 Carouth Vice-Chairman Ma Nation Educationa scent inci 4 
Ward. Secreta R , N. Litt J. Stante Orgamzation UNESCO ] ' j 
Read ew Tf onsibilit Mr. Asc resign 
+3) Kimberly Housing Authorit Executive Director: Wayne Adan Kimber Region Il Housing Expediter. He had 
Idaho Idaho the Region IH Offic f the Expedit ne 
14 Champaign County, Housing Au Robert L. Gordon. Chairman t the National Housing Agen ) 
thority of—lIllinots ‘ NHA wa tablished During 
Danville, Housing Authority oft Change Manager: to Execut Dire ume, he undertook several special assignment 
the City of—Illinois inder the NHA Admunistrat that requ 
1S Jackson County Housing \u Walter King, Chairman um to divide his t betw it New York 
thority—Ilhinots headquarter tf Region Il and Washingtor 
15 Lake County Housing Authority Mailing Address: Box 501, North Chicag rior to going with NHA, Mr. Ascher w 
Illinois Illinois th Secretar t the Publi Admunistrat 
7 Evansville, The Housing Au Executive Direct W. A. Ossenberg. 1017 Committee, Social Science Research Counci 
thority of the City of—Indiana North New York Avenue. Evansvi In He was also at one t Assistant Direct 
diana tl Public Administration ¢ wing Hou 
+8 Gary, The Housing Authority of Jack Lazerwitz. Chairman nd back in 1933-34 served as NAHO’s first 
the City of—Indiana Executive Directo 
50 Madisonville Municipal Housing 244 Noel Place, Madisonville, Kentuck WILSON W. WYATT, 
Commission, City ot Ken tor er H musing | xpedit t ind \dmuinistrato 
tucky f the National Housing Agency, has returnes 
50 Paducah Municipal Housing Com Lance Dossett. Chairman to the practice of law in Louisville, Kentuch 
mission, City oft—Kentucky Hi 1 member of the firm of Wyatt and 
50 East Baton Rouge, The Housing L. P. Bahan. Chairman Gratern 
Authority of the Parish of Shortly after Mr. Wvatt toned as Exo 
- Louisiana diter and NHA Adimnistrator last Decent 
51 Houlton Housing Authority Insert following “WT (1) 100 project he tock the adership in the organization 
_ Maine leased to Madigan Memorial Hospital Americans for Democratic Action. He 
51 Portland Housing Authority Albert C. Hobbs, Chairman »s a Co-Chairman of the croup with Li 
32 Baltimor City, Housing Author Add: new  commiussioner—Mrs Hens | a oe mmr » 
ay of. Marvead ities LOUIS BROWNLOW, 
52 Boston Housing Authority Add: new commissioner Frederic A. Dakin ae tenet Se | sel ener” cescey E008 
Massachusetts Caste ©. Coonan Clearing House and one of the leading hgure 
53 Framingham Housing Authority Executive Director: John F. Murph n Sle Ofgem NAHO (sec Ju 
Massachusetts JOURNAL, page 122) has just become the direc 
354. Quincy Housing Authority Execative Director: Frank C. Hends tor of The Franklin D. Roosevelt Memoria 
Massachusetts Foundation, with headquarter in Washing 
55 Southbridge Housing Authority Chestnut Heights, Federal Avenu Sout! ton. Serving with Mr. Brownlow as execut 
Massachusetts bridge, Massachusetts etal ot the Foundation ws Mi Grace G 
55. Detroit Housing Commission Commissioners: Edward E. Thal. President tu the late President cretal Ihe 
Michigan The Reverend Horace \ W hits V ice Pres Foundation ha mh announced | wie . 
ident: Henry Sabbx H. V. Babcock planning for the reation of schools of hu 
Marv M. Sercit nan relation tor the tablishment of " 
55 Hamtramck Housing Commis Commissioners Alexander W Pancheshan yaten aw national and intern ational scholar 
sion—Michigan President; Joseph L. Wisnewski, Vice-Pre hips in public affairs, and for the encourage 
: sdent nent of stud ind research in the held of 
57 Biloxi, The Housing Authority Executive Director: R. G. Dac democratic insatugion Former Secretary of 
of the City of—Mississippi ° the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, |: is pr 
58 McComb City, The Housing Au Mailing Address: P. O. Box 860, McComb dent of the Foundation 
thority of the City of —Missis City, Mississippi. Commissioners: Norman A. E. CASGRAIN 
sIpp B. Gillis, Chairman J. O. Lenoir, Vice is the Acting Executi Director of the N 
Chairman; Gordon Banister: W. S, Johnson nonal Committ m Atomme Information, wit 
Van C. Dickes headquarters in Washington The Commiuttee 
549 Butte, Housing Authority of the John S. Wulf, Chairman is a clearing house established by sixty nationa 
City of—Montana rgamizations to provi 1 medium throug! 
60 Carson City, Housing Authority Executive Director: Kdwin P. Chambers. 2nd vhich the in cooperate with the atom 
ot Nevada and Pratt Street Carson City. Nevada rentists for the publi understanding of th 
Phone: 698] cenuhe tact t atome energ ind the 
60 Clark, Housing Authority of the E. W. Allen, Chairman nplications for societ Mr. Casgrain was at 
County ot Nevada ne tm iffliated vit th U nites Stat 
60 Elko, Housing Authority of the Executive Director: Mrs. Louise Huber Saw Housing Authorit ind wa ater with th 
County of Nevada Horne Us Service t the National Housing 
60 Sparks, Housing Authority of the Executive Director: F. T. Shaver, 45 B Street Agen 
City oft—Nevada Sparks, Nevada. Phone: 2704 
63 Paterson, Housing Authority of Fast 28th Street and Seventh Avenue, Pater JOHN A. SIMMS 
the City of—New Jersey son 4, New Jerse Chairman: Sal aso died of a heart attack n March 26 at hi 
67 Eastern Carolina Regional Hous P. O. Box 452, Clinton, North Carolina home in Jacksonville, Florida. He was one 
ing Authority—North Carolina t the ioneer housing managers of tu 
70 Warren Metropolitan Housing Maurice W. Prince, Chairman count having been a charter membx t 
Authority—Ohio NAHO Managers’ Division rganized in 
71 Lincoln County, Housing Author- Executive Director: Emma Brockwa 194 He had been the manager of Durkee 
ity of—Oregon ile, a 215-umit PWA development opened 
Me 027 
(Continued on page 122) coupancy in £95: 
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Page 


78 


90 


US 


L1¢ 
116 


116 


116 


122 


12? 


138 


Agency 

Amarillo, Housing <Authorit rt 
the City of—Texas 

3caumont, Housing Authorit 
the City of —Texas 

Borger, Housing Authority of th 
City of Texas 

Del Rio, Housing Authorit it 
the City of Texas 

Fort Worth, Housing Authorit 
of the City of Texas 


Houston, Housing Authorit 
the City of Texas 


Pelly, Housing Authority of th 
City of Texas 
Hopewell Redevelopment ana 
Housing Authority—Virginia 
Richmond Redevelopment anc 
Housing Authorit Virginia 
Anacortes, Housing Authorit 
Washington 
$remerton, Housing Authority ot 
the City of—Washington 
Grandview, Housing Authority ot 
Washington 
King, The Housing Authorit 
the County of—Washington 
Pasco, Housing Authority of th 
City of—Washington 
Port Orchard, Housing Authorit 
of the Town of—Washington 


Poulsbo, Housing Authorit 
the Town of—Washington 
Seattle, Housing Authority of th 

City ot—Washington 
Sunnyside, Housing Authorit 
Washington 


Toppenish, Housing Authorit 
City ot—Washington 

Mount Hope, Housing Authorit 
of the City of—West Virginia 

South Charleston, Housing Ax 
thority of the City of—West 
Virginia 

National Association of Ho 
Builders of the United Stat 

(Chicago) Public Housing Ass 
clation 

Los Angeles—LHA Aliso Villag 

Los Angeles—LHA Avalon Gar 
dens 

Los Angeles—LHA Channel 
Heights 

Los Angeles—LHA Dana Strat 
Village 

Los Angeles LHA Norn 


Terrace 

Los Angeles—LHA Rancho Sat 
Pedro 

Los Angeles—LHA Wilhall ¢ 
tages 


Bantam—FPHA Bantam Hi 


Berlin—FPHA Murray Height 


jainville—FPHA East Mountai 


Terrac 


Cocoa-Rockledge 
ledge Homes 
Eau Gallice—FPHA Sunset 7 


FPHA Roc 


race 
Chicago LHA Altgeld Gar 
Chicago—LHA Bridgeport 


Homes 

Chicago—LHA Wentworth Ga 
dens 

Chicago—LHA West Chestertr 
Homes 


194-5 Pittsburgh—LHA Allequip; 


Terrace 


122 


Changes and Additions 


Phone: 8383 


Executive Director: W. Kelly Smith, 2025 St 
Helena Street, Beaumont, Texas 
Ed Webster, Chairman 


O. R. Weinert, Chairman, Del Rio, Texa 


Commissioner B. C. Reich, Jr., Chairman 
Dr. Charles H. McCollum, Jr., Vice-Chair 
man; Grover C. Cole; Mrs. Mabel G. Ben 
nett; George W. Newton 

Commissioners: George Neal, Chairman; Ed 
ward J. Mosher, Vice-Chairman; William 
H. Fabian; J. P. Hamblen; D. W. Maxwell 

Mai/ing {ddress: P. O. Box 661, Pelly, Texa 


Executive Director Ono W. Parker I B 
Evans, Chairman 

Executive Director: T. C. Overton 

(Chairman 

I. S. Morrison, Chairman 

Executive Director: Mrs. L. M. Garrisot 

John M. Fox, Chairman 

Executive Director: Rollie S. Brows 

Executive Director: John Strangeways, Gen 

Orchard Heights, Port Or 
chard, Washington 

Mailing Address: P 


Washington 
Muriel Mawer, Chairman 


eral Deliver 








Mail P. O. Box 312, Sunnysx 
Exe ’ I I Mikesel Box 05 
ingto Pho + 3 

I Nanc Grego 

Comm ners: Robert | Brvan. Chairman 
Martin C. Bowles, Secretar W. N. Mor 
gan; W. T. Maynor; H. R. Wis 

I €s ent kx Va I R ( aft 

Ex D Mrs. Blanc Koft 


Manager James J Clear 
Manager Br yn Maxw 


Manager: Dorothea Ne 

Manager: Kendrick Wats 
Manager: Clyde Ostmar 
Manager 


Patricia Coll 


Manager: Earl Siple 


Manager: John J] Fitzgibbon, | Tretoil ¢ 
Fairheld, Connecticut 

Manager: David T. McGrath (Gene Hous 
ing Manager), 12 Sullwell Drive, Plainvi 


Connecticut 

Manager: David T. McGrat (General Hous 
ing Manager), 12 Stullwell Drive, Plainvil 
ville, Connecticut 

Manager: William G. Nelson, P. O. Box 
Cocoa, Florida 

Manager: William G. Nelson, P. O. Box 1 
Cocoa, Florida 

Manager: Edward S. Pat 


Manager: Charles Novak 






Manager: Walter Payn 
Manager: Edward S. Pate 


Manager: John F. Alexanc 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS — 


(Continued from page 100) 


“What is needed is a program to 
promote the dea of housing and town 
planning, the principles of good mod 
ern environment. This needs to be pro 
moted not just by cross-fertilization 
among officials and experts; it needs 
reach ordinary people directly. 

“The proposal to organize a research 
and information center for home and 
community planning was made by the 
Social Science Section of UNESCO, 
adopted by the first General Conter 
ence [Paris, November 19-December 
10, 1946}, and given first priority for 
1947 with the following gradual steps 
of procedure outlined: 

“1—To consult with the Econom 
and Social Council to see whether work 
done in this field would be useful. 

“2—Engage consultants, make in 
vestigations, and report to the 1947 
eneral Conference [scheduled for Mex 
ico City, probably next fall]. 

‘*3—Invite national work on _ this 
question. 

“4—Be ready to establish such a cen 
ter after the 1947 General Conference 

“Let us explore what is needed to 
promote the idea of housing and town 
planning and to popularize progressive 


principles. First, we must clarity and 


formulate all 


the various ideas and 
special knowledge which enter this pi 
ture. And here is a primary necessity 
to coordinate the experts themselves, 
including a much wider range of pro 
fessional knowledge than exists among 
those who ordinarily attend housing 
and town planning conferences. 

“T was struck with the uniformity 
of the issues at the Congress in Hast 
ings [Eighteenth Congress of the Inter 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, Hastings, England, 
October 7-12, 1946} but I was even 
more impressed by the fact that most 
of these issues involved profound social 
and cultural decisions, not merely ques 
tions of modern technique, efficient ad 
ministration, good design, and progres 
sive legislation. For instance, as an 
ideal standard, should every family 
have the opportunity to live in a 
private house with a garden? Or are 
there trends toward more collective liv 
ing habits? That is a basic question 
for housers and planners and one that 
by themselves. 
. What about 
the relationship of homes to working 


they can not answer 
But there are others. 


places—of birthrate to living condi 
2 Wit } ] j ] 
tions Yat about class and race rela 
tionships as crystallized in the commu 
nity? In what aspects of environment 
is it necessary to preserve or encourage 
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freedom ot choice, even at some cost 
in efhciency or economy? - 

“Much primary research already 
exists in this field, in all countries, but 
much of it is relatively useless because 
it has been developed in isolated 
pockets. ... We need ‘simultaneous 
thinking’ among the experts and, also, 
between experts and ordinary citizens. 
These are complex issues but the only 
way we can solve them democratically 
is by promoting mutual education, 

“Housing and town planning are a 
cross roads between science and_ the 
humanities. They test our ability to use 
expert knowledge in the interest of 
basic cultural progress. 

“The houses we build now in desper 
ate emergency will, we hope, keep the 
rain off our heads, but they will also 
shape the lives and society of our chil 
dren, grandchildren, and even great 
grandchildren. Somehow, we must find 
out where we made our mistakes be- 
fore—if only to help the newer develop 
ing countries to avoid those mistakes— 
and we must decide what we want 
now. 


SIX-WEEK EUROPEAN TOUR 

Opportunity for housers and _plan- 
ners to study European reconstruction 
and community planning will be af- 
forded by a six-week study tour sched 
uled for August and the first part of 
September. Sponsored by World Study 
tours in New York, the tour will cover 
England, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
probably Russia, with stopovers in 
France and Germany. Approximate 
cost for all living and travel expenses, 
including air passage to and from Eu- 
rope, but not including the Russian 
tour, will be $1595. 

The tour is intended primarily for 
specialists in planning, architecture, and 
engineering. It will provide an inten- 
sive study on the spot of war devasta- 
tion and of specific programs and re- 
construction work in process. In each 
country, participants will meet with 
officials, specialists, building industry 
representatives, and consumer organiza- 
tions most directly connected with this 
work. Conferences will be combined 
with Visits to devastated areas, recon- 
struction sites, new building projects, 
planning and architectural offices, and 
building industry enterprises. 

Hermann H. Field, architect and 
Director of Planning and Research in 
the architectural firm of Antonin Ray- 
mond and L, L. Rado, will plan and 
lead the tour. Further information can 
be obtained from Mr. Field at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17, or from 
World Studytours, 417 West 12st 
Street, New York City 27. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A17, FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


State Department announces examinations 


tor toreign service ofhcers (grade VI) to b 
held for four days, September 22 to 25, 1947 
Examinations will cover general ability to 
read and write English: vocabulary; mathe 
matical comprehension and ability to interpret 
staustical tables and graphs: world history and 


government since 1776 (applicants may choos« 
to specialize in American history and 


yovern 
ment); economics; and at least one modern 
language Applicants must — be American 
ciuzens between the ages of 21 and 35. An 
oral examination will be given early in 1948 
to applicants who receive a passing grade in 


the written exam Application forms and 
copies of previous examinations can be ob 
tained from the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, Department of State, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. Deadline for receipt of appli 
cations 1s June 30, 1947, Entrance salar 

$3300 to $4400 plus family quarters and 


travel allowances 
In addition, the Department announces open 
ings for 250 foreign service officers in middle 
and upper grades at salaries ranging trom 
$4500 to $8000. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 31 and 40 and must have had 
two years experience in the federal govern 
ment or service in the armed forces o 


mer 
chant marine No written examination will 
be given; applicants will be rated on thei 
experience and a competitive oral examination 
Requirements are fairly high and specialized 
Complete details and application forms can be 
obtained from the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, Department of State, Wash 
ington 25, D. C 


A18, DIRECTOR, UNOFFICIAL 
HOUSING AGENCY—MIDWEST 
Unofhicial housing agency in large mid 
western city has opening for executive di 
rector. Must have initiative, imagination, and 
ability to coordinate activities of agency with 
those of other groups. Must have had broad 
training and responsible experience in at least 
two of the following fields: housing, planning, 
urban redevelopment. Public relations back 
ground also desirable. Give full background 


*on education and experience. Salar ippro 


priate to qQuaihcations 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W18, Male, 38 years—HOUSING AD.- 
MINISTRATION 

Past three years with OPA as senior at 
torney, handling rent cases; six months witl 
NHA on special study of subdivision control 
legislation; two years with FPHA in a legal 
administrative capacity; year as local authority 
management assistant; eight years in privat 
law practice, dealing amost exclusively with 
real estate matters. Education—law. 


W19, Male, 28 years — HOUSING, 
PLANNING; RESEARCH, ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Has recently received Master's degree in 
housing and planning and wishes to continue 
in that field. Past three months employed as 
civil service examiner in social sciences; five 
years in Arm including one year in Italy 


as information and education non-commis 


W20, Male, 33 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Iwo vears with NHA ponmsible ac 
ministrative capacit thre ears civilian hou 
ing officer in Nav thre irs housing econ 
mist with FHA Education—B.A. busin 
niministration M \ COODOTN 


W21, Male, 31 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 
Six months with NHA as field liaison 
heer: three vears as Navy licutenant; six year 
iiminmistrative work with FHLBA. Education 
B.A. histor conomics; M.A. political sei 


nee 


W22, Male, 35 years—HOUSING ECO. 
NOMICS, RESEARCH 


Past five years with NHA, first as housing 
onomist and now as division director im 
regional ofhice four ears housing economust 
with FHA ear as teaching tellow in eco 
nomics Education—economics and govern 


ment, A.B., M.A., and M.P.A 


W23, Male, 34 years—HOUSING AD. 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 
Past year with NHA as field liaison officer 
ear as Nav heutenant tour ears with 
FPHA as senior housing management ad 
viser in field and central offices; four years a 
lectrical and utility engineer, first with PWA 
ind later with USHA: thre: ears miscel 
laneous experience with HOLC and as scien 
thic aide and construction engineer Educa 


llon—engineecring, econom 


W24, Male, 35 years—HOUSING AD.- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 
Past year with NHA as community action 
pecialist in regional office: two years as Nav 
heutenant in military government; two year 


with FPHA as assistant area director in charge 


war housing localit year housing manage 
ment upervisor with Division of Detens 
Housing: miscellaneous experience with loca 


housing authority and in newspaper work 


Education—A.B. English, histor economic 


ur vluat work in international administration 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active — 

Individual Associate 5 

Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2400) 5 

Sustaining , 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 

Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 
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INSECT KILLER 


NO EXPERIENCE 


--e THIS IS ALL 











for SAFE, EFFECTIVE 


ANTS, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, SILVERFISH, 


of ROACHES in 


Housing projects, multiple dwellings, institutions 
and public buildings can do a thorough extermina- 
tion of ooduiomel areas the easy, safe ARFAX way. 
No special personnel training or expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Anyone can effectively use ARFAX 
with a good dust gun. 

ARFAX is a new, non-toxic sensationally 
effective insecticide powder containing Piperonyl 
Cyclohexenone—the active killing ingredient. It is 
non-poisonous to humans and pets. It can be used 
with safety in inhabited dwellings. Yet, ARFAX 
kills cold-blooded insects by contact. 

This insecticide works with amazing speed. When 
ARFAX is dusted into infected areas the insects are 


NCUESSARY 


EXTERMINATION 


OTHER COLD-BLOODED INSECTS 


quickly flushed into the open, become paralyzed, 
and die. It has extra residual properties. Any cf the 
powder left in cracks or hard-to-reach roach refuges 
provides effective control against re-infestation for 
long periods. When a thorough ARFAX treatment 
has been completed, routine check-dusting is all 
that is necessary for pest control. 

ARFAX is economical to use. A little goes a long 
way. Lick the roach problem the safe, economical 
ARFAX way. A short demonstration will prove the 
effectiveness of ARFAX. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded. Mail the coupon below for sample 
order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship: 


[] Send Bill 


..--1-lb. cans ARFAX @ $1.50 ($13.50 per doz.) 
..-.5-lb. cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

....25-lb. drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination 

Freight allowance to Miss. River on Western Shipments 
(] Confirmation will follow 


Your Name 


Company or Agency 


Address 
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